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ADVERTISEMENT. 

MA N Y of the fa<n:s contained in the ' 
natural hiftory of medicine among 
the Indians in the following oration, are 
taken from La Hontan's and Charlevoix's 
hiftories of Canada : But the moft mate- 
rial of them are taken from perfons who 
had lived, or travelled among the Indi- 
ans. The author acknowledges himfelf 
indebted in a particular manner to Mr. 
Edward Hand, furgeon in the i8th regi- 
ment, who during feveral years refidence 
at Fort Pitt, directed his enquiries into 
their cuftoms, difeafes, and remedies, 
with a fuccefs that does equal honor to his 
ingenuity and diligence. 



A N 



ORATION, ^c. 



GENTLEMEN, 

1R I S E with peculiar difiidence to 
addrefs you upon this occafion, when 
I reflect upon the entertainment you 
propofed to yourfelvcs from the eloquence 
of that learned member*, whom your 
fuffrages appointed to this honor after 
the delivery of the laft anniverfary orati- 
on. Unhappy for the interefts of litera- 
ture, his want of health has not permit- 
tedhim to comply withyourappointment. 
I beg therefore that you would forget for 
a while, the abilities neceflary to execute 
this talk with propriety, and liftcn with 
candor to the efforts of a member, whofe 
attachment to the fociety, was the only 
qualification that entitled him to the ho- 
nor of your choice. 

♦ Mr. Charici Tliompfon. 
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The fubject I have chofen for tliis 
evening's entertainment, is " An enquiry 
" into the natural hiftory of medicine 
" among the Indians in North- America, 
" and a comparative view of their difeafes 
" and remedies with thofe of civilized 
" nations." You will readily anticipate 
the difficulty of doing juflice to this fub- 
jeft. How fliall we diftinguifh between 
the original difeafes of the Indians and 
thofe contracted from their intercourfe 
with the Europeans ? By what arts fhall 
we perfuade them to difcover their reme- 
dies ? and laflly, how fhall we come at 
the knowledge of facts in that cloud of 
errors, in which the credulity of the Eu- 
ropeans, and the fuperftition of the In- 
dians have involved both their difeafes 
and remedies ? Thefe difiiculties ferve to 
increafe the importance of our fubjeft. 
If I fhould not be able to folve them, 
perhaps I may lead the way to more fuc- 
cefsful endeavors for that purpofe. 

I SHALL firft limit the tribes of Indians 
who are to be the objects of this enquiry, 
to thofe Vv'ho inhabit that part of North- 
America which extends from the 30th 

to 
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to the <?oth degree of latitude. When 
we £xclude the Efquimaux, who inhabit 
the fhores of Hudfon's bay, we fhall find 
a general refemblance in the color, man- 
ners, and ftate of fociety, among all the 
tribes of Indians who inhabit that exten- 
five tract of country. 

Civilians have divided nations into 
favage, barbarous, and civilized. The 
favage, live by fifliing and hunting. The 
barbarous, by pafturage or cattle ; and 
the civilized, by agriculture. Each of 
thefe are connected together in fuch a 
manner that the whole appear to form 
different parts of a circle. Even the man- 
ners of the mofl civilized nations partake 
of thofe of the favage. It would feem as 
if liberty and indolence were the higheft 
purfuits of man ; and thefe are enjoyed in 
their greateft perfection by favages, or in 
the practice of cuftoms which referable 
thofe of favages. 

The Indians of North- America partake 

chiefly of the manners of favages. In the 

earlieft accounts we have of them, we 

find them cultivating a fpot of ground. 

B The 



The maize is an original grain among 
them. The different difhes of it which are 
in ufe among the white people ftill retain 
Indian names. 

It will be unnecefTary to fliow that the 
Indians live in a ftate of fociety adapted 
to all the exigencies of their mode of 
life. Thofe who look for the fimplicity 
and perfection of the ftate of nature, 
muft feek it in fyftems, as abfurd in phi- 
lofophy, as they are delightful in poetry. 

Before we attempt to afcertain the 
number or hiftory of the difeafes of the 
Indians, it will be neceffary to enquire in- 
to thofe cuftoms among them which we 
know influence difeafes. For this pur- 
pofe I fliall, 

Firft, Mention a few facts which relate 
to the birth and treatment of their chil- 
dren. 

Secondly, I fliall fpeak of their diet. 

Thirdly, Of the cuftoms peculiar to 
each of the fexes. And, 

Fourth, 
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Fourthly, Of thofe cuftoms which are 
common to them both, 

I. Of the birth and treatment of their 
children. 

Much of the future health of the body 
depends upon its original ftamina. A 
child born of healthy parents always 
brings into the world a fyftem formed by 
nature to refift the caufes of difeafes. 
The treatment of children among the 
Indians, tends to fecure this hereditary 
firmnefs of conflitution. Their firft food 
is their mother's milk. To harden them 
againft the adion of heat and cold (the 
natural enemies of health and life among 
the Indians) they are plunged every day 
in cold v.'a(:er. In order to facilitate 
their being moved from place to place, 
and at the fame time, to preferve their 
fhapes, they are tied to a board, where 
they lie on their backs for fix, ten, or 
eighteen months. A child generally fucks 
its mother till it is two years old, andfome- 
times longer. It is eafy to conceive how 
much vigor their bodies muft acquire 
from this fimple, but wholefomc nou- 

ri&ment. 
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rifliment. The appetite we fometimcs 
obferve in children for flefh, is altoge- 
ther artificial. The peculiar irritability 
of the fyftem in infancy, forbids ftimu- 
lating aliment of all kinds. Nature never 
calls for animal food till £he has provided 
the child with thofe teeth which are ne- 
cefH'.ry to divide it. I fliall not under- 
take to determine how far the wholfome 
quality of the mother's milk is increafed 
by her refufing the embraces of her huf- 
band, during the time of giving fuck. 

II. The diet of the Indians is of a mixed 
jiature, being partly animal and partly 
vegetable ; their animals are wild and 
therefore eafy of digeftion. As the Indians 
are naturally moredifjpofed to the indolent 
employment of fifhing than hunting in 
fummer, fo we find them living more 
upon fifh than land animals, in that fea- 
fon of the year. Their vegetables confift 
pf roots and fruits, mild in themfelves, 
or capable of being made fo by the ac- 
tion of fire. Altho' the interior parts 
of our continent abound with fait fprings, 
yet I cannot find that the Indians ufed 
fait in their diet, till they were inftruft- 

ed 
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ed to do fo by the Europeans. The fmall 
quantity of fixed alkali contained in the 
aflies on which they roafted their meat, 
could not add much to its ftimulating 
quality. They preferve their meat from 
putrefaction, by cutting it into fmall 
pieces, and expofing it in fummer to the 
fun, and in winter to the froit. In the 
one cafe its moifture is diflipated, and 
in the other fo frozen, that it cannot 
undergo the putrefactive procefs. In 
dreffing their meat, they are careful to 
preferve its juices. They generally pre- 
fer it in the form of foops. Hence we 
find, that amiang them, the ufe of the 
fpoon preceded that of the knife and 
fork. They take the fame pains to pre- 
ferve the juice of their meat when they 
roaft it, by turning it often. The effi- 
cacy of this animal juice in diflblving 
meat in the ftomach, has not been equal- 
led by any of thofe fauces or liquors, 
which modern luxury has mixed with it 
for that purpofe. 

The Indians have no fet time for eat- 
ing, but obey the gentle appetites of na- 
ture, as often as they call them. After 

whole 
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whole days fpent in the chafe or in war, 
they often commit thofe excefles in eat- 
ing, to which long abftinence can not 
fail of prompting them. It is common 
to fee them fpend three or four hours in 
fatisfying their hunger. This is occafioned 
not more by the quantity they eat, than 
by the pains they take in mafticating 
it. 

III. We come now to fpeak of tliofe 
cuftoms which are peculiar to the fexes. 
And, firft, of thofe which belong to the 
WOMEN. They are doomed by their 
hufbands to Inch domeftic labor as gives 
a firmnefs to their bodies, bordering up- 
on the mafculine. Their menfes feldom 
begin to flow before they are eighteen, or 
twenty years of age, and generally ceafe 
before they are forty. They have them 
in fmall quantities, but at regular inter- 
vals. They feldom marry till they are 
above twenty. The conftitution has now 
acquired a vigor, which enables it the 
better to fupport the convulfions of child- 
bearing. This cuftom likewife guards 
againft a premature old age. Doftor 

Bancroft 
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Bancroft afciibes the haggard looks-^ 
the loofc hanging breafts — and the pro- 
minent bellies of the Indian women at 
Guiana, entirely to their bearing children 
too early*. Where marriages are un- 
fruitful (which is feldom the cafe) a fepa- 
ration is obtained by means of an eafy di- 
vorce; fo that they are unacquainted with 
the difquietudes which fometimes arife 
from barrennefs. During pregnancy, the 
women are exempted from the more la- 
borious parts of their duty — Hence mif- 
carriages rarely happen among them. 
Nature is their only midwife. Their la- 
bors are fliort, and accompanied with lit- 
tle pain. Each woman is delivered in a 
private cabbin, without fo much as one 
of her own fex to attend her. After wafh- 
ing herfelf in cold water, fhe returns in a 
few days to her ufual employments ; fo 
that file knows nothing of thofe accidents 
which arife from the careleflhefs, or ill 
management of midwives, or thofe weak- 
neffes which arife from a month's confine- 
ment in a warm room. It is remarkable 
that there is hardly a period in the inter- 
val between the eruption and the ccafing 

of 

* Natural hiftory of Guiana. 
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of the menfes, in which they are not 
pregnant, or giving fuck. This is the 
moft natural (late of the conftitution 
during that interval ; and hence we often 
find it connected with the beft ftate of 
health in the women of civilised nations. 

The cuRoms peculiar to the Indian 
MEN, confift chiefly in thofe employ- 
ments which are neceflary to preferve 
animal life, and to defend their nation. 
Thefe employments are hunting and war, 
eacl) of which is conducted in a manner 
that tends to call forth every fibre into 
exercife, and to enfure them the poffeffion 
of the utmoft poffible health. In times 
of plenty and peace, we fee them fome- 
times rifing from their beloved indolence, 
and fhaking off its influence by the fa- 
lutary exercifes of dancing and fvvim- 
ming. The Indian men feldom marry 
before they are thirty years of age : They 
no doubt derive confiderable vigor from 
this cuftom ; for while they are lecured 
by it, from the enervating cfieds of the 
premature dalliance of love, they may 
enfure more certain fruitfulnefs to their 
wives, and entail more certain health 

upon 
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upon their children. Tacitus defcribes 
the fame cuftom among the Germans, 
and attributes to it the fame good eifeds. 
*' Sera juvenum venus, eoque inexaufta 
" pubertas ; nee virgines feftinantur; ea- 
*' dem juventa, fimihs proceritas, pares 
*' validique mifcentur ; ac robora paren- 
" turn Uberi referunt."(a) 

Among the Indian men it is deemed 
a mark of heroifm to bear the moft ex- 
quilite pain without complaining ; upoa 
this account they early inure themfelves 
to burning part of their bodies with fire, 
or cutting them with fharp inftruments. 
No young man can be admitted to the 
honors of manhood or war, who has not 
acquitted himfelf well in thefe trials of 
patience and fortitude. It is eafy to con- 
ceive how much this contributes to give 
a tenfion to the nervous fyftem, which 
renders it lefs fubjecl to the occafional 
caufes of difeafcs. 

IV. We come now to fpeak of thofe 

cuftoms which are common to both fex- 

es : Thefe are painting, and the ufe of 

the COLD BATH. The practice of anoint- 

C ing 
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Ihg the body with oil is common to the 
favages of all countries : In warm climates 
it is faid to promote longevity, by check- 
ing exccflive perfpiration. The Indians 
generally ufe bear's greafe mixed with a 
clay, which bears the greateft refemblance 
to the color of their ikins. This pig-' 
ment ferves to leflen the fenfibiiity of the 
extremeties of the nerves : It moreover 
fortifies them againft the action of thofe 
exhalations, which we fliall mention here* 
after, as a confiderable fource of their dif- 
eafes. The cold bath likewife fortifies the 
body, and renders it lefs fubjed to thofe 
difeafes which arife from the extremes 
and viciflltudes of heat and cold. "We 
fliall fpeak hereafter of the Indian man- 
ner of ufing it. 

The ftate of fociety among the Indians 
excludes the influence of moft of thofe 
paffions which diforder the body. The 
turbulent effects of anger are concealed in 
deep and lafting refentments. Envy and 
ambition are excluded by their equality 
of power and property: Nor, is it necef- 
fary that the perfedlions of the whole fex 
fljould be afcribed to one, to induce them 

to 
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to marry. " The weaknefs of love (fays 
" doclor Adam Smith) which is fo much 
'^ indulged in ages of humanity and po- 
" litenefs, is regarded among favages as 
*' the moft unpardonable effeminacy. A 
" young man would think himfelf dif- 
" graced for ever, if he fhowed the leaft 
" preferenccof one woman above another, 
" or did not exprefs the moft compleat 
" indifference, both about the tinxe when, 
" and the perfon to whom he was to be 
" married ^." Thus are they exempted 
from thofe violent or lafting difeafes, 
which accompany the feveral flages of 
fuch paflions in both fexes among civi- 
lized nations^ 

It is remarkable that there are no de- 
formed Indians : Some have fufpecled 
from this circumftance, that they put 
their deformed children to death ; but 
nature here acts the part of an unna- 
tural mother. The feverity of the Indi- 
an manners deftroys them, (b) 

From a review of the cuftoms of the 
Indians, we need not be furprifed at the 

ftatelinefs, 

* Theory of moral fentimcnts. 
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flateiinefs, regularity of features, and 
dignity of afpeft by which they are cha- 
raderized. Where we obferve thefe 
among ourfelves, there is always a pre- 
fumption of their being accompanied with 
health, and a ftrong conftitution. 

Having finifhed our enquiry into the 
phyfical cuftoms of the Indians, we fhall 
proceed now to enquire into their difeafes. 

A CELEBRATED profcflbr of anatomy 
has afferted, that we could not tell by 
reafoning a priori, that the body was 
mortal, fo intimately woven with its tex- 
ture, are the principles of life. Lord Ba- 
con declares, that the only caufe of death 
which is natural to man, is that from old 
age ; and complains of the imperfection 
of phyfic, in not being able to guard the 
principle of life, until the whole of the 
oil that feeds it, is confumed. We can- 
not admit of this propofition of our noble 
philofopher. In the inventory of the 
grave in every country, we find more of 
the fpoils of youth and manhood, than of 
age. This muft be attributed to moral 
as well as phyfical caufes. 

We 
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We need only recollecb the cuftom 
among the Indians, of ileeping in the open 
air in a variable climate — the alternate adi- 
on of heat and cold upon their bodies, to 
which the warmth of their cabbins expofes 
them — their long marches — their exceffive 
exercife — their intemperance in eating, to 
which their long falling, and their pub- 
lic feafts naturally prompt them : And, 
laftly, the vicinity of their habitations to 
the banks of rivers, in order to difcover 
the empire of difeafes among them in 
every flage of their lives. They have in 
vain attempted to elude the general laws 
of mortality, while their mode of life 
fubjecls them to thefe remote, but cer- 
tain caufes of difeafes. 

From what we know of the action of 
thefe potentiae nocentes upon the human 
body, it will hardly be neceffary to appeal 
to facts to determine that FEVERSconftitute 
the only difeafes among the Indians. Thefe 
fevers are occafioned by tlje fenfible and 
infenfible qualities of the air. Thofe 
which are produced by cold, are of the 
inflammatory kind, fuch as pleurifies, 
peripneumonies, and rheumatifms. Thofe 

which 
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which are produced by the infenfible 
qualities of the air, or by putrid exhala- 
tions, — are intermitting,— putrid, — and 
inflammatory, according as the exhalatl-r 
ons are combined with more or lefs heat 
or cold. The dysentery (which is an In- 
dian difeafe) comes under the clafs of fevers. 
It is the febris introverfaof Dr. Sydenham. 

The Indians are fubjeft to animal and 

VEGETABLE POISONS. The cffcds of 

thefe upon the body, are in fome degree 
analogous to the exhalations we have 
mentioned. When they do not bring on 
fudden death, they produce according to 
their malignity, either an inflammatory 
or putrid fever. 

The small pox and the venereal 
DISEASE were communicated to the In- 
dians in North- America by the Europeans. 
Nor can I find that they were ever fubjecT: 
to the SCURVY. Whether this was obviated 
by their method of preferving their flefli, 
or by their mixing it at all times with 
vegetables, I fhall not undertake to de- 
termine. Doclor Maclurg afcribes to 

frefh 
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frefh meat an antifeptic quality*. The 
peculiar cuftoms and manners of life 
among the Indians, feems to have exempt- 
ed them from thefe, as well as all other dif- 
eafes of the fluids. The leprofy — elephan- 
tialis — fcurvy — and venereal difeafe, ap- 
pear to be different modifications of the 
fame primary diforder. The fame caufes 
produce them in every age and country. 
They are diverfified like plants by climate 
and nourifhment. They all fprung origi- 
nally fiom a moift atmofphere, and un- 
wholfome diet : hence we read of their 
prevailing fo much in the middle cen- 
turies, when the principal parts of Europe 
were overflowed with water, and the in- 
habitants lived entirely on fifli, and a few 
unwholfome vegetables. The abolition of 
the feudal fyftem in Europe by introduc- 
ing freedom, introduced at the fame time 
agriculture ; which by multiplying the 
fruits of the earth, leflened the confump- 
tion of animal food, and thus put a flop 
to thefe diforders. The elephantiafis is al- 
moft unknown in Europe. The leprofy 
is confined chiefly to the low countries of 
Africa. The plica polonica once fo com- 
mon 

• Ex|)erimcnts on the bile, and reflexions on the biliary 
lecrction. 
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mon in Poland is to be found only in books 
of medicine. The venereal difeafe will 
probably in a few years ceafe to be a tax 
upon unlawful embraces. The fmall pox is 
no longer a fatal difordcr, when the body 
is prepared for its reception, by a vege- 
table regimen. Even the plague itfelf is 
lofing its fling. It is hardly dreaded at 
this time in Turky; and its very exift- 
ence is preferved there by the doctrine 
of fatalifm, which prevails among the 
inhabitants of that country. It may 
ferve as a new and powerful motive 
againft political flavery to perceive, 
that it is conneded with thofe difeafes 
which moft deform and debafe the 
human body. It may likewife ferve to 
enhance the blellings of liberty, to trace 
its effects, in eradicating fuch loathfome 
and deftruftive diforders. (c) 

I HAVE heard of two or three cafes of 
the GOUT among the Indians, but it was 
only among thofe who had learned the 
ufe of rum, from the white people. A 
queftion naturally occurs here, and that 
is ; why does not the gout appear more 
frequently among that cLifs of people, 

who 
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Vfho confume the greateft quantity of 
rum among ourielves ? To this I anfvver, 
that the effects of this liquor upon thofe 
enteebled people, are too fudden and 
violent, to admit of their being thrown 
upon the extremities ; as we know them 
to be among the Indians* They appear 
only in vifceral obflructions, and a com- 
plicated train of chronic difeafes. Thus 
putrid miafmata are fometimes too ftrong 
to bring on a fever, but produce inftant 
debility, and death. The Gout is feldom 
heard of in Ruffian Denmark or Poland* 
Is this occafioned by the vigor of conftitu- 
tion peculiar to the inhabitants of thofe 
northern countries ? Or is it caufed by 
their exceffive ufe of fpirituous liquors, 
which produce the fame chronic com- 
plaints among them, which we faid were 
common among the lower clafs of people 
in this country ? The fimilarity of their 
difeafes, makes the laft of thefe fuppofiti- 
ons the moft probable. The effe<51:s of wine, 
like tyrranny in a well formed govern- 
ment, are felt firft in the extremities; 
while fpirits, like a bold invader, feize at 
once upon the vitals of the conRitucion. 

D I CAN- 
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I CANNOT find any accounts of difeafes 
from Worms among the Indians. Worms 
are, common to moft animals; they pro- 
duce difeafes only in weak, or increafe 

them in ftrong conflitutions. Hence 

they have no place in the nofological 
fyftems of phyfic. Nor does dentition 
appear to be a diforder among the Indi- 
ans. The facility with which the heal- 
thy children of healthy parents cut their 
teeth, among civilized nations, gives ua 
reafon to conclude that the Indian chil- 
dren never lufFer from this quarter. 

The employments of the Indians fub- 
jeft them to many accidents ; hence we 
fometimes read of wounds, fractures, 
and LUXATIONS among them. 

Having thus pointed out the na- 
tural difeafes of the Indians, and Ihown 
what diforders are foreign to them ; 
we may venture to conclude, that fe- 
vers, OLD AGE, CASUALTIES and 

WAR are the only natural outlets of hu- 
man life. War is nothing but a dif- 
temper ; it is founded in the imperfecli- 
on of political bodies j juft as fevers are 

founded 
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founded on the weaknefs of the animal 
body. — Providence in tliefe difeafes feems 
to act like a mild legiflature, which miti- 
gates the feverity of death, by infliding it 
in a manner the leaft painful upon the 
whole, to the patient and the furvivors. 

Let us now enquire into the remedies 
of the Indians. Thefe like their difeafes 
are fimple, and few in number. Among 
the firft of them we ihall mention the 
POWERS of NATURE. Fevcrs we faid 
formerly, conflituted the chief of the dif- 
eafes among the Indians ; they are like- 
wife, in the hands of nature, the principal 
inftruments to remove the evils which 
threaten her diffolution ; (d) but the event 
of thefe efforts of nature, no doubt, loon 
convinced the Indians of the danger of 
trufling her in all cafes ; and hence in 
the earliefl; accounts we have of their 
manners, we read of perfons who were 
intrufled with the oiEce of phyficians. 

It will be difHcult to find out the ex- 
act order, in which the Indian remedies 
were fuggefled by nature ; or difcovered 
by art; nor will it be eafy to arrange them 
in proper order, I fhall however attempt 

it 
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it, by reducing them to natural, and 

ARTIFICIAL. 

To the clafs of natural remedies 
belongs the Indian practice, of abftrading 
from their patients all kinds of ftimulat- 
ing ahraent. The compliance of the In- 
dians with this didate of nature, in the 
early ftage of a diforder, no doubt, pre- 
vents in many cafes, their being obliged 
to ufe any other remedy. They follow 
nature ftill clofer, in allowing their pati- 
ents to drink plentifully of cold water; 
this being the only liquor a patient calls 
for in a fever. 

Sweating is likewife a natural reme- 
dy. It was probably fuggefted by obferv- 
ing fevers to be terminated by it. I fhall 
not enquire how far thefe fweats are ef- 
fential to the crifis of fevers. The Indian 
mode of procuring this evacuation is as 
follows ; the patient is confined in a clofe 
tent, or wigwam, over a hole in the earth, 
in which a red hot ftone is placed ; 3, 
quantity of water is thrown upon this 
ftone, which inftantly involves the patient 
in a cloud of vapour and fweat ; in this 

fituation 
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fituation he ruflies out, and plunges him- 
felf into a river ; from whence he retires 
to his bed. If the remedy has been ufed 
with fuccefs, he rifes from his bed in four 
and twenty hours, perfectly recovered 
from his indifpofition. This remedy is 
ufed not only to cure fevers, but to re- 
move that unealinefs which arifes from 
fatigue of body. 

A THIRD natural remedy among the 
Indians, is PURGING. The fruits of the 
earth, the flefli of birds, and other 
animals feeding upon particular vege- 
tables, and above all, the fpontaneous 
efforts of nature, early led the Indians 
to perceive the neceflity and advantages 
of this evacuation. 

Vomits conftitute their fourth natural 
remedy. They were probably like the for- 
mer, fuggefted by nature, and accident. 
The ipecacuana is one of the many roots 
they employ, for this purpofe. 

The ARTIFICIAL REMEDIES made ufe 
of by the Indians, are bleeding, caus- 
tics, and ASTRINGENT medicincs. They 
confine bleeding entirely to the part af- 

afedled. 
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fecled. To know that opening a vein 
in the arm, or foot, would relieve a pain 
in the head, or fide, fuppofes fome icno «r- 
ledge of the animal ceconomy, and there- 
fore marks an advanced period in the 
hiftory of medicine. 

Sharp ftones and thorns, are the in- 
firuments they ufe, to procure a discharge 
of blood. 

We have an account of the Indians 
ufing fomethinghke a potential caus- 
tic, in obilinate pains. It confifts of a 
piece of rotten wood, called punk, which 
they place upon the part affected, and 
afterwards fet it on fire ; the fire gra- 
dually confumes the wood, and its allies 
burn a hole in tjie flefli. 

The undue efforts of nature, in thofe 
fevers which are connecfted with a diarr- 
hoea, or dyfentry, together with thofe 
hemorrhages to which their mode of life 
expofed them, neceffarily led them to 
an early difcovery of fome astringent 
VEGETABLES. I am Uncertain whether 
the Indians rely upon allringent, or 

any 
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any other vegetables, for the cure of thd 
intermitting fever. This difeafe among 
them probably requires no other reme- 
dies than the cold bath, or cold air. Its 
greater obftinacy, as well as frequency 
among ourfelves, muft be fought for in 
the greater feeblenefs of our conftituti- 
ons ; and in that change which our 
country has undergone, from meadows — 
mill-dams — and the cxitting down of 
woods ; whereby morbid exhalations 
have been multiplied, and their pafTage 
rendered more free, through every part 
of the country, (e) 

This is a fliort account of the remedies 
of the Indians. If they are flmple, they 
are like their eloquence, full of flrength ; 
if they are few in number, they are ac- 
commodated, as their languages are to 
their ideas, to the whole of their difeafes. 

We faid formerly that the Indians 
•were fubject to accidents, fuch as 

wounds — fractures and the like. In 

thefe cafes, nature performs the office of 
a furgeon. We may judge of her qualifi- 
cations for this ofhce, by obferving the 

marks 
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marks of wounds, and fradtures, which 
are fometimes difcovered on wild ani- 
mals. But further, what is the practice 
of our modern furgeons in thefe cafes ? 
Is it not to lay afide plafters and oint- 
ments, and truft the whole to nature ? 
Thofe ulcers which require the afliftance 
of mercury, bark, and a particular regi* 
men, are unknown to the Indians. 

Their pradice of attempting to reco- 
ver DROWNED PEOPLE, is irrational and 
unfuccefsful. It confifts in fufpending the 
patient by the heels, in order that the 
water may flow from his mouth. This 
practice is founded on a belief, that the 
patient dies from fvvallovving an excefii%'e 
quantity of water. But modern obferva- 
tion teaches us, that, drowned people 
die of an apoplexy. I'his difcovery 
naturally fuggefts a method of cure, di* 
redly oppofite to that in ufe among the 
Indians ; and fliows us that the practice 
of fufpending by the heels is hurtful* 

We have heard much of their fpeci* 

fie antidotes to the venereal disease. 

In the accounts of thefe antivenereal me- 

« dicine3 
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dicines, fortie abatement fliould be made 
for that love of the marvellous, and of 
novelty, which are apt to creep into the 
writings of travellers, and phylicians. 
How many medicines which were once 
thought infallible in this diforder, are now 
rejected from the materia medica ! I have 
found upon enquiry, that the Indians 
always affift their medicines in this dif- 
eafe, by a regimen which promotes per- 
fpiration. Should we allow that mercury 
acts as a fpecific in deftroying this dif- 
order, it does not follow that it is 
proof againft the efficacy of medicines 
which acl more mechanically upon the 
body, (f) 

There cannot be a ftronger mark of 
the imperfect ftate of knowledge in medi- 
cineamong the Indians, than their method 
of treating the smajll-pox. "We are told 
that they plunge themfelves in cold water^ 
in the beginning of the diforder, and 
that it generally proves fatal to them. 

Travellers fpeak in high terms of the 

Indian ANTIDOTES to POISONS. We mult 

remember, that many things have been 
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thought poifonous, which later experi- 
ence hath proved to poflefs no unwhole- 
fome quality. Moreover the uncertainty 
and variety in the operation of poifons, 
render it extremely difficult to fix the 
certainty of their antidotes, to them. 
How many fpecifics have derived their 
credit for preventing the hydrophobia, 
from perfons being wounded by animals, 
who were not in a fituation to produce 
that difotder ! If we may judge of all the 
Indian antidotes to poifons, by thofe 
which have fallen into our hands, we 
have little reafon to afcribe much to them 
in any cafes whatever. 

I HAVE heard of their performing feveral 
remarkable cures upon stiff joints, by 
an infufion of certain herbs in water. — 
The mixture of feveral herbs together in 
this infufion calls in quefl;ion the fpecific 
efiicacy of each of them. I cannot help 
attributing the whole fuccefs of this re- 
medy, to the great heat of the water, in 
which the herbs were boiled ; and to its 
being applied a long time to the part af- 
fected. We find the fame medicine to 
vary frequently in its fuccels, according 

to 
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to its ftrength, or to the continuance of 
its application. De Haen attributes the 
good effecls of eledricity, entirely to its 
being ufed for feveral months. 

We arefometinies amufedwith accounts 
of Indian remedies for the dropsy — epi- 
lepsy COLIC GRAVEL and GOUT. If 

with all the advantages which modern 
phyficians derive from their knowledge in 

ANATOMY ^- CHEMISTRY BOTANY and 

PHILOSOPHY, if with the benefit of difco- 
veries communicated from abroad, as well 
as handed down from our anceflors, by 
more certain methods than tradition, wc 
are ftill ignorant of certain remedies for 
thefe difeafes ; what can we expeft from 
the Indians, who are not only deprived 
of thefe advantages, but want our chief 
motive, the fenfe of the pain and dan- 
ger of thofe diforders, to prompt them 
to feek for fuch remedies to relieve them ? 
There cannot be a ftronger proof of their 
ignorance of proper remedies for new or 
difficult difeafes, than their having re- 
courfe to enchantment. But to be more 
particular ; I have taken pains to enq^uire 

Uito 
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into the fuccefs of fome of thcfe Indian 
fpecifics, and have never heard of one well 
attefted cafe of their efficacy, I believe 
they derive all their credit from our be- 
ing ignorant of their compofition. The 
influence of fecrecy is well known in efta- 
blifhing the credit of a medicine. The 
fal feignet was an infallible medicine for 
the intermitting fever, while the manu- 
factory of it was confined to an apothe- 
cary at Rochelle ; but it loft its virtues 
as foon as it was found to be compofed of 
the fait of tartar, and a foffil alkali. Dodor 
Ward's famous pill and drop, ceafed to do 
wonders in fcrophulous cafes, as foon 
as he bequeathed to the world his receipts 
for making them. 

I FORESEE an objedion to what has been 
faid concerning the remedies of the In- 
dians, drawn from that knowledge which 
experience gives to a mind intent upon 
one fubjed. We have heard much of the 
perfedion of their fenfes of feeing and 
hearing. An Indian we are told, will dif- 
cover not only a particular tribe of In- 
dians by their footfteps, but the diftance 
of time in which they were made. In 

thofe 
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thofe brariQhes of knowledge which re? 
lace to hunting and war, the Indians 
have accquired a degree of perfection 
that has not been equalled by civilized 
nations. iJut we muft remember that 
medicine among them does not enjoy 
the like advantage, the arts of war 
and hunting, of being the chief object 
of their attention. The phylician and 
the warrior are united in one character ; 
to render him as able in the former, as 
he is in the latter profeffion, would re* 
quire an entire abftraction from every 
other employment, and a familiarity with 
external objects, which are incompatible 
with the wandering life of favages. 

Thus have we finifhed our enquiry 
into the difeafes and remedies of the 
Indians in North-America. — We come 
now to enquire into the difeafes and 
remedies of civilized nations. 

Nations differ in their degrees of 
civilization. We fhall felect one for the 
fubject of our enquiries which is mofl 
famiUar to us ; I mean the Britilh Nation. 
Here we behold fubordination and clafTes 

of 
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of mankind eftablifhed by government — 
— commerce — manufa(5lures, and certain 
cuftoms common to molt of the civilized 
nations of Europe. We ihall trace the 
origin of their difeafes through their cuf- 
toms, in the fame manner as we did thofe 
of the Indians. 

I. It will be fufficient to name the 
degrees of heat — the improper aliment 
■ — the tight drefles, and the premature 
ftudies children are expofed to, in order 
to Ihow the ample fcope for difeafes, 
which is added to the original defefl of 
ftamina, they derive from their aqcef- 
tors. 

II. Civilization rifes in its demands 
upon the health of women. Their fafhi- 
ons, their drefs and diet — -— their eager 
purfuits and ardent enjoyment of plea^ 
fure their indolence and undue eva- 
cuations in pregnancy their cordials 

——hot regimen and neglect or ufe of 
art, in child-birth, are all fo many inlets 
to difeafes. 

« 

Humanity would fainbefilent, while 

philofophy calls upon us to mention the 

efle^S 
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effects of interefted marriages — of difap* 
pointments in love, encreafed by that 
concealment which the tyranny of cuftom 
has impofed upon the fex ; and laftly, the 
efFecls of the long delay of the marriage 
bed. (g) All.thefe exaggerate the natural, 
and encreafe the number of artificial 
difeafes among women. 

III. The difeafes introduced by civi- 
lization extend themfelves through every 
clafs and profeffion among men. How 
fatal are the effeds of idlenefs and intem- 
perance among the rich — and of hard 
labor and penury among the poor ! What 
palid looks are contraded by the votaries 
of fcience from banging over the " fick- 
" ly taper." How many difeafes are en- 
tailed upon manufacturers, by the mate- 
rials in which they work, and the pof- 
ture of their bodies ! What monkifh 
difeafes do we obferve from monkifli 
continence, and monkilh vices ! We pafs 
over the increafe of accidents from build- 
ing — failing— riding and the like. War 
as if too flow in deftroying the human 
ipecies, calls in a train of difeafes pecu- 
liar to civilized nations. What havoc 

have 
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have the corruption and monoply of pro- 
vifions — a damp foil, and an unwhole- 
fome fky, made in a few days in an ar- 
my ! The atchievements of britifli valor 
at the Havannah, in the laft war, were 
obtained at the expence of 9,000 men, 
7,000 of whom perifhed with the Weft- 
India fever, (h) Even our modern dif- 
coveries in geography, by extending the 
empire of commerce, have likewife ex- 
tended the empire of difeafes. What 
defolation have the Eaft and Weft- 
Indies made, of Britifli fubje6ts ! It has 
been found upon a nice calculation, that 
only ten of an hundred Europeans, live 
above feven years after they arrive in 
the ifland of Jamaica, (i) 

IV. It would take up too much of our 
time to point out all the cuftoms both 
fhyfical and moral, which influence dif- 
eafes among both fexes. The formet- 
have engendred the feeds of difeafes, in 
the human body itfelf ; hence the origin 
of catarrhs— jail and miliary fevers ; with 
a' long train of contagious diforders, 
which compofe fo great a part of our 
books of medicine. The latter likewife 

have 
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have a large fliare in producing difeafeSj 
I am not one of thofe modern philofo- 
phers, who derive the vices of mankind 
from the influence of civilization : but I 
am fafe in aflerting, that their number 
and malignity encreafe with the refine- 
ments of polifhed life. To prove this, 
we need only furvey a fcene too fami- 
liar to affect us : it is a bedlam, which 
injuftice — inhumanity — avarice — pride 
— vanity and ambition have filled with 
inhabitants. 

Thus have we briefly pointed out the 
cuftoms which influence the difeafes of 
civilized nations. It remains now that 
we take notice of their difeafes. With- 
out naming the many new fevers, fluxes^ 
hemorrhages, fwellings from water, wind, 
flelh, fat, pus and blood ; foulneffes on 
the Ikin from cancers, lepras, yaws, 
poxes, itch ; and laftly, the gout, the hy- 
fteria, and the hypochondriafis, in all their 
variety of known and unknown fliapes : 
1 fhall fum all that is neceffary upon this 
fubject by adding, that the number of 
difeafes which belong to civilized nations, 
according to Doctor Cullen's nolblogy, 
F amounts 
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amounts to 1,387 : the fingle clafs of 
nervous difeafes form 612 of this num- 
ber. 

Before we proceed to fpeak of the 
remedies of civilized nations, we fhall 
examine into the abilities of nature in 
curing their difeafes. We found her active 
and fuccefsful in curing the difeafes of 
the, Indians. Is her flrength, wifdom, 
or benignity, equal to the encreafe of 
thofe dangers which threaten her diflb- 
lution among civilized nations ? In or- 
der to anfwer this queftion, it will be 
neceffary to explain the meaning of the 
term nature. 

By nature, in the prefent cafe, I un- 
derftand nothing but phyfical neceflity : 
this at once excludes every thing like in- 
telligence from her operations : thefe 
are all performed in obedience to the 
fame laws, which govern vegetation in 
plants and the inteftine motions of foffils : 
they are as truly mechanical as the laws 
of gravitation, electricity, or magnetifm. 
A Ihip when laid on her broadfide by a 
wave, or a fudden blail of wind, rifes 

by 
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by the firnple laws of her mechanifm : 
but fuppofe this fhip to be attacked by 
fire, or a water-{pout, we are not to call 
in queftion the Ikill of the fliip-builder, 
if file is confumed by the one, or funk 
by the other. In like manner the author 
of nature hath furniflied the body with 
powers to preferve itfelf from its natural 
enemies ; but when it is attacked by 
thofe civil foes which are bred by the pe- 
culiar cuftoms of civilization, it refem- 
bles a company of Indians, armed with 
bows and arrows, againft the complicated 
and deadly machinery of firearms. To 
place this fubjeft in a proper light, we 
fhall deliver a hiftory of the operations of 
nature in a few of the difeafes of civi- 
lized nations. 

I. There are cafes in which nature is 
fiill fuccefsful in curing difeafes. 

In fevers fhe flill deprives us of our 
appetite for animal food, and imparts to 
us a defire for cool air and cold water. 

In haemorrhages flie produces a fainti- 
nefs, which occafions a coagulum in the 

open 
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open vefTels ; fo that the further paffagc 
of blood through them Is obftructed. 

In wounds of the flefh and bones, flic 
difcharges foreign matter by ejiciting 
an inflammation, and fupplies the wafte 
of both with new flefli and bone. 

II. There are cafes where the efforts 
of nature are too feeble to do fervice, 
as in putrid and nervous fevers. 

III. There are cafes where the efforts 
of nature are over-proportioned to the 
flrength of the difeale, as in the cholera 
morbus and dyfentery. 

IV. There are cafes where nature is 
idle, as in the atonic flages of the gout, 
the cancer, the epilepfy the mania, the 
venereal difeafe, the apoplexy and the 
tetanus. * 

V. There are cafes in which nature 
does mifchief. She waftes herfelf with 
art uneceffary fever, in a dropfy and con- 
fumption. She throws a plethora upon 

the 

* Ho.Tniiii dc HypothcEum McJicatum Damno Sect. xv. 
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the brains and lungs. She ends a pleurify 
and peripneumony in a vomica, or em- 
piema. She creates an unnatural appetiie 
for food in the hypochondriac diforder. 
And laftly ihe drives the melancholy pa- 
tient to folitude, where by brooding over 
the fubjecT: of his infanity, he encreafe$ 
his difeafe. 

We are accuftomed to hear of the falu- 
tary kindnefs of nature in alarming us 
with pain, to prompt us to feek for a 
remedy. But, 

VI. There are cafes in which flie 
refufes to fend this harbinger of the evils 
which threaten her, as in the aneurifm, 
fcirrhus, and ftone of the bladder. 

VII. There are cafes where the pain 
Is not proportioned to the danger, as in 
the tetanus, coniumption and dropfy of 
the head. And, 

VIII. There are cafes where the 
pain is over-proportioned to the dan- 
ger, as in the paronychia and tooth- 
^ch, 

This 
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This is a fhort account of the operati- 
ons of nature, in the difeafes of civilized 
nations. A lunatic might as well plead 
againft the fequeftration of his eftate, be- 
caufe he once enjoyed the full exercife of 
his reafon, or becaufe he ftill had lucid 
intervals, as nature be exempted from 
the charges we have brought againft her. 

But this fubjecl will receive ftrength 
from confidering the remedies of civiliz- 
ed nations. All the produces of the vege- 
table, foffil and animal kingdoms, tortur- 
ed by heat and mixture into an alraoft 
infinite variety of forms ; bleeding, cup- 
ing, artificial drains by fetons, iffues, and 
blifters; exercife active and paffive; voy- 
ages and journies; baths warm and cold, 
waters faline aerial and mineral, food by 
weight and meafure, the royal touch, 
inchantment, miracles, in a word, the 
combined difcoveries of natural hiftory 
and philofophy, united into a fyftem of 
materia medica, all fhow, that although 
phyficians are in fpeculation the fervants, 
yet in praftjce they are the mafters of 
pature. The whole of their remedies fecio 

contrived 
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contrived on purpofe to aroufe, affift 
reftrain and controul her operations. 

There are fome truths like certain 
liquors which require ftrong heads to bear 
them. I feel myfelf protecT:ed from the 
preiudices of vulgar minds, when I re- 
flecT: that I am delivering thefe fenti- 
ments in a fociety of philofophers. 

Let us now take a comparitive view 
of the dlfeafes and remedies of the In- 
dians, with thofe of civilized nations. 
We Ihall begin with their difeafes. 

In our account of the difeafes of the 
Indians we beheld death executing his 
commiffion, it is true ; but then his dart 
was hid in a mantle, under which he 
concealed his fhape. But among civiliz- 
ed nations we behold him multiplying 
his weapons in proportion to the number 
of organs and functions in the body ; and 
pointing each of them in fuch a manner, 
as to render his mcifengers more terrible 
than himfelf. 

We 
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We fald formerly that fevers conftltuted 
the chief difeafes of the Indians. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Sydenham's computation 
above 66,000 out of 100,000 died of 
fevers in London about 100 years ago ; 
but fevers now conftitute but a little 
more than one tenth part of the dileafes 
of that city. Out of 2 1,780 perfons who 
died in London between December 1770 
and December 177 1, only 2273 died of 
fimple fevers. I have more than once 
heard Dr. Huck complain, that he could 
find no marks of epidemic fevers in 
London as defcribed by Dr. Sydenham. 
London has undergone a revolution in its 
manners and cuftoms fince Dr. Syden* 
ham's time. New difeafes, the offspring 
of luxury, have fupplanted fevers ; and 
the few that are left, appear fo complicat- 
ed with other difeafes, that their connec- 
tion can no longer be difcovered with 
an epedemic conftitution of the year* 
The pleurlfy and periupneumony, thofe 
inflammatory fevers of ftrong conftituti- 
ons, are now lofl in catarrhs, or colds ; 
which inftead of challenging the powers 
of nature or art to a fair combat, in- 
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fenfibly undermine the conftitution, aticl 
bring on an incurable confumption. Out 
of 2 2,434 who died between December 
1769 and the fame month in 1770, 4594 
perifhed with that britifli diforder. Our 
countryman Dr. Maclurg has ventured 
to foretel that the Gout will be loft in a 
few years, in a train of hypochondriac, 
hyfteric and bilious diforders. In like man- 
ner, may we not look for a feafon when 
fevers, the natural difeafes of the human 
body, will be loft in an inundation of arti- 
ficial difeafes, brought on by the modiflx 
pradices of modern civilization ? 

It may not be improper to compare 
the PROGNOSIS of the Indians, in difeafes, 
with that of civilized nations, before 
we take a comparative view of their 
remedies. 

ThE) Indians are faid to be fuccefsful 
In prediding the events of difeafes. 
While difeafes are fimple, the marks 
which diftinguilh them, or characterize 
their feveral ftages, are generally uniform 
and obvious to the moft indifferent ob- 
ferver. Thefe marks afford fo nr.ich 
G certainty 
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certainty, that the Indians fometimcs 
kill their phyficians for a falfe prognofis, 
charging the death of the patient to his 
careleflnefs, or ignorance. They eftimate 
the danger of their patients by their de- 
grees of appetite j while an Indian is able 
to eat, he is looked upon as free from 
danger. But when weconfider the num- 
ber and variety in the figns of difeafes, 
among civilized nations, together with 
the fliortnefs of life, the fallacy of me- 
mory, and the uncertainty of obfervati- 
on ; \vhere fhall we find a phyfician will- 
ing to riik his reputation, much lefs his 
life, upon the prediction of the event of 
our acute difeafes ? We can derive no 
advantage from the fimple fign, by which 
the Indians eftimate the danger of their 
patients ; for we daily fee a want of ap- 
petite for food in difeafes which are at- 
tended with no danger ; and we fome- 
times obfcrve an unufual degree of this 
appetite to precede the agonies of death, 
i.honour the name of Hippocrates : But 
forgive me ye votaries of antiquity, if I 
attempt to pluck a few grey hairs from 
his venerable head. I was once an idola- 
ter at his altar, nor did I turn apoftate 

from 
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from his worfhip, till I was taught, that 
not a tenth part of his prognoftics corref- 
ponded with modern experience, or ob- 
fervation. (k) The pulfe, (i) urine (m) and 
fweats (n) from which the principal figns 
of life and death have been taken, are fo 
variable in moft of the acute difeafes of 
civilized nations, that the wifeft phyficians 
have in fome meafure excluded the prog- 
nofls, from being a part of their profeffion, 

I AM here infenlibly led to make an 
apology for the inftability of the theories, 
and practice of phyfic. The theory 
of phyfic is founded upon the laws of 
the animal oeconomy. Thefe (unlike the 
laws of the mind, or the common lavys 
of matter) do not appear at once, but are 
gradually brought to light, by the phe- 
nominaof difeafes. The fuccefs of nature, 
in curing the fimple difeafes of Sai'ony, 
laid the foundation for the anima 
MEDicA of Dr. Stahl. The endemicks 
of Holland (o) led Dr. Boerh a ave to feek 
fpr the caufes of all difeafes in the 
FLUIDS. And the univerfal prevalence 
of the difeafes of the nerves, in Great' 
Britain, led Dr. Cullen to difcovcr their 

peculiv 
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peculiar laws, and to found a system 
upon them. A fyftem, which will pro- 
bably lafl till fome new difeafes are let 
loo/e upon the human fpecies, which 
ihall unfold other laws of the animal 
ceconomy ! 

It is in confequence of this flucluation 
in the principles, and practice of phyfic, 
being fo neceflarily connccled with the 
changes in the cuftoms of civilized nati- 
ons, that old and young phyficians fo 
often difagree, in their opinions and 
praclices. And it is by attending to the 
conftant changes in thefe cuftoms of 
civihzed nations, that thofe phyficians 
have generally become the moft eminent, 
who have fooneft emancipated themfelves 
from the tyranny of the fchools of 
phyfic; and have occafionly accomodat- 
ed their principles, and pradlice, to the 
changes in difeafes. (p) This variety in 
difeafes, which is produced by the changes 
in the cuftoms of civilized nations, will 
enable us to account for many of the con- 
tradictions which are to be found in 
authors of equal candor, and abilities, 
who have written of the materia medica. 

In 
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In forming a comparative view of the 
REMEDIES of the Indians^ with thofe of 
civilized nations, we fhall remark, that 
the want of fuccefs in a medicine, is oc- 
calioned by one of the following caufes. 

First, our ignorance of the diforder. 
Secondly, an ignorance of a fuitable re- 
medy. Thirdly, a want of efficacy in the 
remedy. 

Considering the violence of the dif- 
eafes of the Indians, it is probable their 
want of fuccefs, is always occalioned by a 
want of efficacy in their medicines. But 
the cafe is very different among civilized 
nations. Diffeclions daily convince us of 
our ignorance of the feats of difeafcs, and 
caufe us to blufh at our prefcriptions. 
What certain or equal remedies have we 
found for the gout, the epilepfy, apoplexy, 
palfy, dropfy of the brain, cancer and 
confumption ? How often are we difap- 
pointed in our expectations, from the 
the moft certain and powerful of our 
remedies, by the negligence or obftina- 
cy of our patients ! What mifchief have 
we not done under the belief of falfe 

facts 
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facts, and falfe theories ! We have 

affifted in multiplying difeafcs. We 

have done more we have increafed 

their mortality, (q) ■ 

I SHALL not paufc to beg pardon of 
the faculty, for acknowledging in this 
public manner the weaknefles of our 
profeffion. I am purfuing truth, and 
while I can keep my eye fixed upon my 
guide — I am indifferent whither I am 
led, provided flie is .my leader. 

But further, the Indian fubmits to 
his difeafe, without one fearful emotion, 
from his doubtfulnefs of its event ; and 
at laft meets his fate without an anxious 
wifli for futurity ; except it is of being 
admitted to an " equal Iky" where 

" His faithful dog fliall bear him company." 

But among civilized nations, the influ- 
ence of a falfe religion in good, and of a 
true religion in bad men, has converted 
even the fear of death into a difeafe. It is 
this original diftemper of the imagination 
which renders the plague moft fatal, up- 
qn its firft appearance in a country. 

Under 
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ttNDER all thefe difadvantages, in thd 
ftateof medicine, among civilized nati^ 
ons, do more in proportion die of ti>e 
difeafes peculiar to them, than of fevers, 
caufualties and old age, among the In- 
dians ? If we take our account from 
the city of London, we fliall find this 
to be the cafe. Near a twentieth pare 
of its inhabitants perifh one year with 
another. Nor does the natural increafe 
of inhabitants fupply this yearly wafte. 
if we judge from the bills of mortality, 
the city of London contains fewer inha- 
bitants, by feveral thoufands, than it did 
forty years ago. It appears from this 
fad, and many others of a like nature, 
which might be adduced, that although 
the difficulty of fupporting children, to- 
gether with fome peculiar cuftoms of the 
Indians, which we mentioned, limit their 
number ; yet they multiply fafler, and 
die in a fmaller proportion than civilized 
nations, under the circumftances we have 
defcribed. The Indians we are told were 
numerous in this country, bcfbre the 
Europeans fettled among them. Travel- 
lers agree likcwife in defcribing numbers 

of 
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of both fexcs, who exhibited all the marks 
of extreme old age. It is remarkable that 
age feldom impairs the faculties of their 
minds. 

The mortality peculiar to thofe In- 
dian tribes who have mingled with the 
white people mufl; be afcribed to the 
extenfive mifchief of fpirituous liquors. 
"When thefe have not aded, they have buf- 
fered from having accomodated themfelves 
too fiiddenly to the European diet, drefs, 
and manners. It does not become us 
to pry too much into futurity ; but if 
we may judge from the fate of the origi- 
nal natives of Hifpaniola, Jamaica, and 
the provinces on the continent, we may 
venture to foretel, that, in proportion as 
the white people multiply, the Indians 
will diminifli; fo that in a few centu- 
ries they will probabl be entirely extir- 
pated, (r) 

It may be faid, that health among the 
Indians, like infenfibility to cold and hun- 
ger, is proportioned to their need of 
it ; and that the lefs degrees, or entire 

want 
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Tvant of healtli are no interruption to the 
ordinary bufinefs of civilized life. 

To obviate this fuppofition we fhall 
firft attend to the effects of a fingle dif- 
temper in thofe people, who are the prin- 
cipal wheels in the machine of civil 
fociety. Juftice has flopt its current — 
viclories have been loft— wars have been 
prolonged, and embaffies delayed, by 
the principal aclors in thefe departments 
of government, being fuddcniy laid up 
with a fit of the gout. How many of- 
fences are daily committed againft the 
rules of good breeding, by the tedious 
hiftories of our diforders, which com* 
pofe fo great a part of modern conver- 
fation ! What fums of money have been 
lavifhed in foreign countries in purfuic 
of health ! (s) Families have been ruined 
by the unavoidable expcnces of medi- 
cines, and watering places. In a word> 
the fwarms of beggars which infeft Co 
many of the European countries, urge 
their petitions for charity chiefly by ar- 
guments derived from real or counter- 
feit difeafes, which render thera incapa- 
ble of fupporting themfelvcs. (t) 

H BtJT 
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But inay not civilization while it 
abates the violence of natural difeafes, 
increafe the lenity of thofe that are arti- 
ficial J in the fame manner that it leffens 
the ftrength of natural vices by multi- 
plying them? To anfw^er this queftion, it 
will only be neceflary to alk another : 
Who v^rould exchange the heat, thirft and 
uneafinefs of a fever, for one fit of the 
colic or ftone ? 

The hiflory of the number, combi- 
nations and fafliions of the remedies we 
have given, may ferve to bumble the 
pride of philofophy ; and to convince us 
that with all the advantages of the whole 
circle of fciences, we are ftill ignorant of 
antidotes to the chief of the difeafes of ci- 
vilized nations. We fometimes footh our 
Ignorance by reproaching our idlenefs 
in not inveftigating the remedies peculiar 
to this country. We are taught to be- 
lieve that every herb that grows in our 
"woods, is pofl'efled of fome medicinal 
virtue, and that heaven would be want- 
ing in benignity if our country did not 
produce remedies, for all the different 
difeafes oi its inhabitants, (u) It would 

be 
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be arrogating too much to fuppofe, that 
man was the only creature in our world 
for whom vegetables grow. The beafts, 
birds and infects, derive their fuftenance 
either directly, or indirectly from them ; 
while many of them were probably in- 
tended from their variety in figure, foli- 
age and color, only to ferve as ornaments 
for our globe. It would feem ftrange 
that the author of nature fliould furnifli 
every fpot of ground, with medicines 
adapted to the difeafes of its inhabitants, 
and at the fame time deny it the more 
neceffary articles of food and cloathing, 
I know not whether heaven has provided 
every country with antidotes even to the 
tiatural difeafes of its inhabitants. The 
intermitting fever is common in almofl: 
every corner of the globe. But a fove- 
reign remedy for it has been difcovered 
only in South- America. The combination 
of bitter and aftringent fubftances which 
ferve as a fuccedaneum to the Peruvian 
bark is as much a preparation of art, as 
calomel, or tartar emetic. Societies ftand 
in need of each other as much as indivi- 
duals : and the goodnefs of the deity re- 
mains unimpeached when we fuppofe, 

that 
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that he Intended medicines to ferve (with 
other articles) to promote that know- 
ledge, humanity and poHtenefs among the 
inhabitants of the earth, which have been 
fo juftly attributed to compierce. (w) 

We have no difcoveries in the materia 
medica, to hope for from the Indians in 
North-America. It would be a reproach 
to our fchools of phyfic, if modern phy- 
ficians were not more fuccefsful than the 
Indians, even in the treatment of their 
own difeafes. (x) 

Do the bleffings of civilization com- 
penfate for the facrifice we make of natu- 
ral health, as well as of natural liberty ? 
This queftion muft be anfwered under 
fome limitations. When natural liberty 
is given up for laws, which enflave inftead 
of proteding us, we are immenfe lofers 
by the ej:change. Thus, if we arm the 
whole elements againft our health, and 
render every pore in the body an avenue 
for a difeafe, we pay too high a price for 
the bleffings of civilization. 
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In governments which have departed 
entirely from their fimplicity, partial evils 
are to be cured by nothing, but an entire 
renovation of their conftitution. Let 
the world bear with the profeflions of 
law — phyfic — and divinity, and let the 
lawyer, phyfician and divine yet learn to 
bear with each other. They are all necef- 
fary, in the prefent ftate of fociety. In 
like manner, let the woman of fafhion, 
forget the delicacy of her fcx, and fub- 
mit to be delivered by a man-midwife. (y) 
- — Let her fnatch her offspring from her 
breaft, and fend it to repair the weak- 
nefs of its ftamina, with the milk of a 
ruddy cottager, (z) Let art fupply the 
place of nature in the preparation and 
digeftion of all our aliment, (a a) Let 
our fine ladies keep up their color with 
carmine, (b b) and their fpirits with rata- 
fia ; and let our fine gentlemen, defend 
themfelves from the excefles of heat, 
and cold, with lavender and hartfliorn. 
Thefe cuftoms have become nccefl'ary in 
the corrupt ftages of fociety. We mufl 
imitate in thefe cafes, the practice of thofe 
phyficians vvhftconfult the appetite only, 

in 
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in difeaies which do not admit of a re- 
jnedy. 

The ftate of a country in point of po- 
pulation, temperance and indultry, is fo 
connected with its difeafes, that a tole- 
rable idea may be formed of it, by look- 
ing over its bills of mortality. Hospi- 
tals, with all their boafted advantages, 
exhibit at the fame time monuments of 
the charity and depravity of a people, 
(c c) The opulence of phyficians, and the 
divifions of their offices, into thofe of 
furgery, pharmacy and midwifery, are 
likewife proofs of the declining ftate of 
a country. In the infancy of the Roman 
Empire, the pried performed the office 
of a phyfician ; fo fimple were the prin- 
ciples and practice of phyfic. It wa^ 
only in the declenfion of the empire 
that phyficians vied with the emperors 
of Rome in msignificence and fplcn- 
dor. (d d) 

I AM forry to add in this place, that 
the number of patients in the hospital 
(ee) and incurables in the ^lms-house of 
^liis city fhow, that we are treading in 

the 
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the enervated fteps of our fellow fub'iccls 
in Britain. Our bills of mortality like- 
wife fhow the encroachments of Britlfli 
difeafes upon us. The nervous fever 
has become fo familiar to us, that we 
look upon it as a natural difeafe. Dr. 
Sydenham fo faithful in his hiftory of 
fevers, takes no notice of it. Dr. Cad- 
walladcr informed me, that it made its 
firft appearance in this city, about five 
and twenty years ago. It will be im* 
poflible to name the consumption with- 
out recalling to our minds the memory 
of fome friend, or relation, who has pc* 
rifhed within thefe few years by that dil^ 
order. Its rapid progrefs among us haS 
been unjuftly attributed to the growing 
refemblance of our climate to that of 
Great-Britain, (ff) The hysteric and 
HYPOCHONDRIAC DISORDERS, oncc pecu- 
liar to the chambers of the great, are 
now to be found in our kitchens, and 
Workfhops. All thefe difeafes have been 
produced by our having deferted the Am- 
ple diet, and manners, of our anceflors. 

iss) 

The 
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I'rtE blefllngs of literature, commerce 
and religion, were not originally purchaf- 
ed at the expence of health. The com- 
plete enjoyment of health is as compati- 
ble with civilization, as the enjoyment of 
civil liberty. We read of countries, rich 
in every thing that can form national hap- 
pinefs and national grandeur, the difeafes 
of which are nearly as few and fimple as 
thofe of the Indians. We hear of no 
difeafes among the Jews, while they were 
under their democratical form of govern- 
ment, except fuch as were inflicted by a 
fupernatural power, (h h) We fhould be 
tempted to doubt the accounts given of 
the populoufnefs of that people, did we 
notfee the practice of their fimple cufloms, 
producing nearly the fame populoufnefs 
in Egypt, Rome, and other countries of 
antiuqiiy. The empire of China, it is 
faid contains more inhabitants than the 
whole of Europe. The political inftitu- 
tions of that country have exempted its 
Inhabitants from a large fhare of the dif- 
eafes of other civilized nations. The in- 
habitants of Swifferland, Denmark, Nor- 
way (i i) and Sweden, enjoy the chief 
advantages of civilization without hav- 
ing 
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ing furrendered for them the bleffings 
of natural health. But it is unnecefl'ary 
to appeal to antient or remote nations to 
prove, that health is not incompatible 
•with civilization. The inhabitants of ma- 
ny parts of Nevf-England, particularly 
the province of Conneflicut, are ftran- 
gers to artificial difeafes. — Some, of you 
may remember the time, and our fathers 
have told thofe of us virho do not, when 
the difeafes of Pennsylvania were as 
few and as fimple as thofe of the Indi- 
ans. The food of the inhabitants was 
then fimple : their only drink was wa- 
ter: their appetites were reftrained by 
labor : religion excluded the influence of 
lickening pafiions: private hofpitality fup- 
plied the want of a public hofpital : na- 
ture was their only nurfe : temperance 
their principal phyfician. But I muft not 
dwell upon this retrofped of primeval 
manners : and I am too flrongly imprefT- 
ed with a hope of a revival of fuch hap- 
py days, to pronounce them the golden 
age of our province. 

Our efteem for the cufloms of our fa- 

vap'e neighbours will be lefi'ened when 
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we add, that civilization does not pre* 
elude the honors of old age. The pro- 
portion of old people is much greater 
among civilized, than among favage na- 
tions. It would be eafy to decide this af- 
fertion in our favor, by appealing to facts 
in the natural hiftories of Britain, Nor- 
way, Sweden, the province of Connecti- 
cut, and feveral of the Weft-India iflands. 
(kk) 

The laws of decency and nature, arc 
not neceflarily abolifhed by the cuftoms 
of civilized nations. In many of thefe, 
we read of u^omcn among whom nature 
alone ftill performs the oflice of a mid- 
wife (1 1) — and who feel the obligations 
cf fuckling their children, to be equally 
binding with the common obligations of 
morality. 

Civilization does -not render us left 
fit for the neceflary hardfliips of war. 
We read of armies of civilized nations, 
who have endured degrees of cold, hun- 
ger and fatigue, which have not been 
exceeded by the favages of any country . 
(mm) 

CiVILI- 
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Civilization docs not always multi- 
ply the avenues of death. It appears 
from the bills of mortality, of many 
countries, that fewer in proportion die 
among civilized, than among favage na- 
tions, (n n) 

Even the charms of beauty are not 
neceflarily given up in civilization. We 
read of ftatelinefs, proportion, and fine 
complexions in both fexes, forming the 
principal outlines of national characters. 

The danger of many difeafes, is not 
proportioned to their violence, but to 
their duration. America has advanced 
but a few paces in luxury and efiemina- 
cy. There is yet ftrength enough in her 
vitals, to give life to thofe parts which 
are decayed. She may recal her fteps. 
— For this purpofe, 

I. Let our children be educated in a 
manner more agreeable to nature. 

II. Let the common people (who con- 
ftitute the wealth and ftrength of our 
country) be preferved from the effedts of 

intern- 
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intemperance. The increafe of the price 
of fpirituous liquors for this purpofe, is 
^ remedy as unequal to the defign, as it 
is deftruclive to liberty and commerce. 
Sir William Temple tells us, that in Spain 
no man can be admitted as an evidence 
in court, who has once been convicted 
of drunkennefs. I do not call for fo fe- 
vere a law in this country. Let us firft 
try the force of feverc manners. Lycur- 
gus governed more by thefe, than by his 
laws. ■' Bonae mores non bonae leges," 
according to Tacitus, were the bulwarks 
of virtue among the ancient Germans. 

III. Let us be cautious what kind of 
manufactures we admit among us. What 
is patriotifm in one country may be trea- 
fon in another. The fame public fpirit 
which leads a Hollander to promote all 
kinds of manufadories in his country 
overgrown with inhabitants, Ihould lead 
us to oppofe them, as hurtful to the true 
intereft of our own. The rickets made 
their firft appearance in the manufactur- 
ing towns in England. Dr. Fothergill 
informed me, that he had often obferved, 
when a pupil, that the grcateft part nf 

the 
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the chronic patients in the London-Hof- 
pital were Spitalfield weavers. I would 
not be underftood, from thefe fads, to 
difcourage thofe manufactures which em- 
ploy women and children : thefe fulllr 
few inconveniencies from a fedentary 
life : nor do I mean to offer the leaft re- 
ftraint to thofe manufactories among 
men, which admit of free air and the 
exercife of all their limbs. 

IV. I DESPAIR of being able to call the 
votaries of Bacchus from their bottle, and 
fhai! therefore leave them to be roufed by 
the more eloquent twinges of the gout. 

V. I PASS over likewife the ravages 
which TEA is making upon the health 
and populoufnefs of oqr country. Had 
I a double portion of all that eloquence 
which has been employed in defcribing 
the political evils which lately accompa- 
nied this Eaft-India herb, it would be too 
little to fet forth the numerous and com- 
plicated difeafes which it has introduced 
smong us. To encounter this hydra, re- 

qi^irej 
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quires an arm accuftomcd, like that of 
Jierculcs, to vanquilh monfters. 

The population of a country is not to 
be accomplifhed by rewards and punifh- 
ments. And it is happy for America, 
that the univerfal prevalence of the pro- 
teftant religion — the checks lately given 
to negro ilavery — the general imwilling- 
nefs among us to acknowledge the ufur- 
pations of primogeniture — the addition 
of Canada to the Britifh empire — the 
univerfal practice of inoculation for the 
fmall-pox — and the abfence of the plague, 
render the interpofition of government 
for that purpofe unneceflary, 

These advantages can only be fecured 
to our country by agriculture. This 
is the true bafis of national health, riches 
and populoufnefs. Nations, like indivi- 
duals, never rife higher than v/hen they 
are ignorant whither they are tending. 
It is impoffible to tell from hiftory, what 
will be the effects of agriculture — induf- 
try — temperance and commerce, urged 

on 
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oh by the competition of colonies, unit- 
ed in the fame general purfuits, in a 
country, which, for extent — variety of 
foil — climate — and number of navigable 
rivers, has never been equalled in any 
quarter of the globe. America is the thea- 
tre where human nature Avill probably 
receive her laft and principal literary, ci- 
vil and military honors. 

But I recall myfelf from the ages of 
futurity. The province of Pennfylva- 
niahas already fliowed her lifter colonies, 
the influence of agriculture and com- 
merce upon the number and happinefa 
of a people. It is fcarcely an hundred 
years fince our illuftrious legillator, with 
a handful of men, landed upon thefe 
fliores. Although the perfection of our 
government, the healthinefs of our cli- 
mate, and the fertility of our toil, feem- 
ed to enfure a rapid fettlement of the 
province ; yet it would have required a 
prefcience bordering upon divine, to have 
foretold, that in fuch a fhort fpace of 
time, the province would contain above 
300,000 inhabitants; and that near 30,000 
of this number fhould compofe a city, 

which 
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which fhould be the third, if not the 
fecond in commerce in the Britifh em- 
pire. The purfuits of literature, require 
leifure and a total recefs from clearing 
forefts, planting, building, and all the 
common toils of fettling a new country : 
But before thefe arduous works were ac- 
complillied, the sciences, ever fond of 
the company of liberty and induftry, 
chofc this fpot for the feat of their em- 
pire in this new world. Our college, 
fo catholic in its foundation, and ex ten- 
live in Its objects, ah'eady fees her fons 
executing oiiices in the higheft depart- 
ments of fociety. I have now the honor 
of fpeaking in the prefence of a moil 
refpeclablc number of phiiofophers — 
phyficians — aftronomers — botanifts — 
patriots — and legiflators ; many of whom 
have already feized the prizes of honor, 
which their anceftors had allotted to a 
much later pofterity. Our firft offering had 
fcarcely found its way into the temple 
of fame, when the oldeft focietics in Eu- 
rope turned their eyes upon us, expect- 
ing with impatience to fee the mighty 
fabric of fcience, which like a well built 
arch, can only reft upon the whole of 

its 
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the treafures of this unexplored quartet 
of the globe. 

It reflects equal honor upon our foci- 
ety and the honourable affembly of our 
province, to acknowledge, that we have 
always found the latter willing to encou- 
rage by their patronage, and reward by 
their liberality, all our fchemes for pro- 
moting ufeful knowledge. What may 
we not expect from this harmony be- 
tween the fciences and government! 
Methinks I fee canals cut — rivers once 
impaffable, rendered navigable — bridges 
erected — and roads improved, to facili- 
tate the exportation of grain. — I fee the 
banks of our rivers vieing in fruitfulnefs 
with the banks of the river of Egypt.— 
I behold our farmers, nobles ■ — our mer- 
chants, princes. But I forbear — Ima- 
gination cannot fwell with the fubjed. 

I BEG leave to conclude, by deriving 
an argument from our connection with 
the legiflature, to remind my auditors 
of the duty they owe to the fociety. Pa- 
triotifm and literature are here connected 
K together ; 
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together ; and a man cannot neglect the 
one, without being deftitute of the other. 
Nature and our anceftors have completed 
their works among us ; and have left us 
nothing to do, but to enlarge and per- 
petuate our own happinefs. 
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(a) Page 17. ^^^v^^ 

C/ESAR, in his hiftory of the^-^IiX 
Gallic war, gives the fame ac- 
count of the ancient Germans. 
His words are : " Qui diutiffime impu- 
beres permanferunt, maximam inter fuos 
ferunt laudem : hoc ali ftaturam, ali vi- 
res, nervofque confirmari putant." Lib. 
vi. xxi. 

(b) p. 19. 

Since the intercourfe of the white 
people with the Indians, we find fome 
of them deformed in their limbs. This 
detormity, upon enquiry, appears to be 
produced by thofe accidents, quarrels. 
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&c. which have been introduced among 
them by fpirituous liquors. 

(c) p. 24. 

MuRATORi, in his antiquities of Italy 
in the middle ageS, defcribes the greatell 
part of Europe as overflowed with wa- 
ter. The phyficians and hiftorians of 
thofe ages, are full of the phyfical and 
political miferies which prevailed during 
thofe centuries. The wliole of the dif- 
cafes we have mentioned, raged at one 
time in all the countries of Europe. In 
the ninth century, there were 19,000 
hofpitals for lepers only, in Chriften- 
dora. Lewis VIII. king of France, in 
the year 1227, bequeathed legacies to 
20CO leprous hofpitals in his own king,- 
dom.The fame diet, and the fame dampnefs 
of foil and air, produced the fame efl>.-ds 
in South-America. The venereal difeafe 
probably made its appearance at the fame 
time, in South- America and Naples, Pre- 
cis de I'Hiftoire phyfique des terns, par 
M. Raymond. The leprofy and fcurvy 
ftill prevail in the northern parts of Eu- 
ropej where the manner of living, a- 

moD.i? 
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mong the inhabitants, ftill bears forae re- 
femblance to that which prevailed in the 
middle centuries. Pontoppidan's Natural 
Hift. of'Norway. Between the years ioo5 
and i63o, we read of the plague being 
epidemic fifty-two times throughout all 
Europe. The fituation of Europe is well 
known during the fourteenth century : 
every country was In arms ; agriculture 
was neglected ; nourifhn" jnt of all kinds 
was fcanty and unwholfome ; no won- 
der, therefore, that we read of the plague 
being fourteen times epidemic in Europe 
during that period. In proportion as the 
nations of Europe have civilized, and 
cultivated the earth, together with the 
arts of peace, this diforder has gradually 
mitigated. It prevailed only fix times in 
the lixteenth, and five times in the fe- 
venteenth centuries : it made its laft ge- 
neral appearance in the year 1680 : it has 
occafionally vifited feveral cities in Eu- 
rope within the laft century ; but has 
raged with much lefs violence than for- 
merly. It is. highly probable its^'very ex- 
iftence would be deftroyed, could the in- 
habitants of Turkey (where it is at all 
times endemic) be prevailed upon to ufe 

the 
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the fame precautions to prevent its 
fjpreading, which have been found fuc- 
cefsful in other parts of Europe. The 
Englifh, and other foreigners, who re- 
fide at Conftantinople, efcape the plague 
more by avoiding all intercourfe with 
perfons — houfes — cloaths. &c. infected 
with the diforder, than by any peculiari- 
ties in their diet or manners. That the 
ufe of wine alone does not preferve them 
from the infection, we learn from the 
hiftory of the Armenians, who drink 
large quantities of wine ; and yet, from 
their belief in the doctrine of fataHfm, 
perifh in the fame proportion as the 
Turks. 

(d) p. 27. 

" Licet enim commotio ifta [febrisj 
perturbato circulationis fyflemate, gravi- 
bufque lymptomatis molefta, haud raro 
perniclem inferat, hinc merito morbus 
appelktur ; faepe tanien et minfice adco 
falutaris eft, ut certius aliud potentiufve 
cum ad fanandos, tum ad prascavendos 
morbos auxillium natura, vel ars, vix 

agnof- 



agnofcat." Oaubii IiiftitutiofifsPatholo" 
gi?e. 641. 

(e) p. 31. 

It has been remarked, that the inter- 
mitting fevers which follow the building 
of a grift-mill, appear only on the weft 
fide of the mill-dam : this is probably 
occafioned by our eafterly \v4nds (which 
carry the exhalations) being generally 
accompanied with rain. Formerly, ifi- 
termitting fevers were confined to the 
fhores of Sufquehannah — Schuylkill ^- 
and the other rivers of our province ; 
but fince the country has been fo much 
cleared of woods, we often meet with 
them eight or ten miles from the rivers. 

(f) P- 33- 

i CANNOT help fufpeding the antive- 
ncreal qualities of the lobelia — ceanothus 
and ranunculus, fpoken of by Mr. Kalm, 
in the memoirs of the Swedifh academy. 
Mr. Hand informed me, that the Indians 
rely chiefly upon a plentiful ufe of the 
decoftions of the pine-trees, againft the 
L vene- 
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venereal difeafe. He added moreover, 
that he had often known it prove fatal 
to them. 

(g) P- 39- 

« Married women are more healthy 
and long-lived than fingle viromen. The 
regifters, examined by Mr. Muret, con- 
firm this obfervation ; and fhow particu- 
larly, that of equal numbers of fingle 
and married women between fifteen and 
twenty-five years of age, more of the 
former died than of the latter, in the 
■ proportion of two to one : the confe- 
' quence, therefore, of following nature, 
muft be favourable to health among the 
female lex." Supplement to Price's Ob- 
fervations on Reverfionttry Payments, p. 
357- 

(li) p. 40. 

The modern writers upon the difeafea 
of armies, wonder that the Greek and 
Roman phyficians have left us nothing 
upon that fubjed. But may not mojl of 
the difeafes of armies, be produced by 

the 
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the different manner in which wars are 
carried on by modern nations ? The dif- 
coveries in geography, by extending the 
field of war, expofe foldiers to many dif- 
eafes from long voyages, and a fudden. 
change of climate ; which were unknown^, 
to the armies of former ages. More- 
over, the form of the weapons, and the 
variety in the military exercifes of the 
Grecian and Roman armies, gave a vigor 
to the conftitution, which can never be 
acquired by the ufe of mufkets, and ar- 
tillery. 

(i) p. 40. 

The Hon. Dr. Young, a curious bo- 
tanift, and ingenious phyfician at St. 
Vincent's, took a particular account of 
the height — age — and temperament of 
each of the foldiers that arrived in that 
ifland, in the late war that was carried 
on againft the Caribbs ; and upon exa- 
mining his lift at the clofe of the war, 
he has afcertained, with a good deal of 
exactnefs, the figures — ages — and confti- 
tutions of men, which are moft proper 

for 
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for the Weft-India clhnate. When he 
has added a few more facts to his calcu- 
lation, we hear he intends to oblige the 
public with a fight of it. 

(k) p. 51. 

The uniformity in the figns of dif- 
eafes fo carefully defcribed by Hippo- 
crates, was produced by the uniformity 
of the climate of Greece. Dr. Syden- 
ham long ago complained of the variety 
in the figns of difeafes, which was pro- 
duced by the variable climate of Bri- 
tain. The fame variety, together with 
the gradual changes of the climate in 
North-America, render it irtnpofliWte to 
perfect the Hippocratk art in this coun- 
try. 

(1) p. 51. 

Dr. Cullen ufed to inform his pu- 
pils, that after forty years experience, 
he could find no relation between his 
obfervations on the pulfe, and thofe 
made by Dr. Solano. The climate and 

cuftoms 
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cuftoms of the people in Spain being fu 
different from the climate and cuftoms 
of the prefent inhabitants of Britain, 
may account for the diverfity of their 
obfervations. Dr. Heberden's remarks 
upon the pulfe, in the fecond volume of 
the Medical Tranfaflions, are calculated 
to fhow how little the prefent ftate, or 
iffue of difeafes can be learnt from it. 

(m) p. 51. 

The urine has been examined by phy- 
ficians, with the fame fcrutiny as if it 
was the book of fate, or poficffed' of the 
power of Aaron's breaftplate 5 virginity, 
conception, and fruitfulnefs, have been 
decided by it *. It indicates the degree 
and duration of fimple difeafes ; each of 
which may be determined by lefs equi- 
vocal figns. But where fhall we find 
difeafes fo fimple, as not to be, in fome 
meafure, influenced by fome peculiar 
cuftom of civilized life ? In difeafes v.'hich 
are of a mixed nature, or altogether ar- 
ti^cial, fo many circumftances from diet 

— drinks 

J sir Thomas Brown. 
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•^ drinks — exercife — paffions of the 
mind — and temperature of the air, alter 
the color, confiftence and quantity of 
the urine, that the wifeft phyficians of 
the prefent day have agreed, that nei- 
tlier the diagnofis or prognofis of dif- 
eafes can be improved by the niceft ob- 
fervations that can be made upon it. 

(n) p. 51. 

The crifis of fevers is generally ac- 
companied with fweating ; which is now 
looked upon as the efiecl, and not tlie 
caufe of the folution of the difeale. But 
there are fevers which terminate favour- 
ably without fweating. Wintringham 
Comment. Nofolog, *' Experience, not 
rcafon, (fays Dr. Sydenham) teaches 
what kind of fever is to be cured by 
fweats, and what by purging and the 
like : yea, we may fuppofe, that there 
are fome lorts of fevers which nature 
cures by a peculiar method of her own, 
without any vifible evacuation." Seft, v, 
chap. II. There are fevers in which ge- 
neral fweats uflier in death, while the 
phyfician is expecting from l;hem a hap- 

py 
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py folutlon of the difeafe. Morgagni de 
Cauiis & fcdibus Morborum. Epif. vii. 
II. i6. 

(o) p. 51. 

" The fcurvy is very frequent in Hol- 
land ; and draws its origin partly from 
their ftrong food — fea-fifh — and fmoak- 
cd fleftij and partly from their denfe and 
moift air, together with their bad wa- 
ter.'' Hoffman on Endemial Diftem- 
pers. 

" We are now in North-Holland ; and 
I have never feen, among fo few people, 
fo many infected with the leprofy as here. 
They fay the reafon is, becaufe they eat 
fo much fifli." Howell's Familiar Let- 
ters. 



(P) P- 52. 

"We may learn from thefe obferva- 
tions, the great impropriety of thofe 
Egyptian laws which obhge phyScians to 
adopt, in all cafes, the prefcriptions which 
had been collected, and approved of, by 

the 
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the phyficians of former, ages. Every 
change in the cuftoms of civilized na- 
tions, produces a change in their difeafes, 
which calls for a change in their reme- 
dies. What havock would plentiful 
bleeding, purging, and fmall-beer, for- 
merly ufed with fo much fuccefs by Dr. 
Sydenham in the cure of fevers, now 
make upon the enfeebled citizens of Lon- 
don ! The fevers of the fame, and of 
more fouthern latitudes, ftill admit of 
fuch antiphlogiftic remedies. In the 
room of thefe, bark — wine, and other 
cordial medicines, are prefcribed in Lon- 
don in almofl every kind of fever. 

(q) P- 54^ 

In the moft refined and fpiritual modes 
of worfhip among Proteftants, we find 
many people flill leaning upon fome of 
the peculiar tenets of the church of 
Rome, under a new or hidden form. In 
like manner, we find among regular 
bred phyficians fome who flill lean upon 
the praftices of quackery, without be- 
ing coafcious how much in fo doing 

they 
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they undervalue and injure oiir prCfeC- 
fion. Phyfic, like religion, will not Tuf- 
fer by undeceiving the common people^ 
On the contrary, by acknowledging the 
imperfeclions of our fcience, we invite 
the profeflbrs of every other branch of 
philofophy to unite their enquiries with 
ours, to bring it to perfection. It would 
require a volume to mention all the mif- 
chiefs which the archseus — the pleura fu- 
rens — the anima medica^ — and the acid, 
alkaline and muriatic humors have done 
in medicine. Each of thefe, like the hot 
regimen in the fmall-pox, has flain its 
thoufands. Even theories, founded up- 
on facts, have done harm by their mif- 
application. It is neceflary to view hu- 
man errors at the diftance of forty or 
fifty years, to difcover their abfurdity. 
Have we more induftry, or fagacity, than 
our anceftors ? Are we not obftrucled by 
their prejudices, and difficulties in our 
refearches after truth ? It becomes us, 
therefore, by a raodeft fcepticifm in our 
opinions, to deprecate the cenfure and 
ridicule of pollerlt^'. The late fuccefs- 
ful enquiries into the laws of the ner- 
vous fyften, and the theories we have 
M built 
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built upoTi them, will probably appear 
like the outlines-of a picture, compared 
with that COMPLETE SYSTEM of phyfic 
which remains to be unfolded hereafter, 
when we arrive at a full knowledge of 
the ftrtictuFc and oeconottiy of the brain* 

" We think our fathers fools — fo wife we grow : . 
" Our wifer fons, no doubt, will think us fo." 

(r) p. 56. 

Even the influence of christiam 
principles, has not been able to put a flop 
to the mortality introduced among the 
Indians, by their intercourfe with the 
Europeans. Dr. Cotton Mather, in a 
letter to Sir William Afhurft, printed 
in Bofton in the year 1705, fays, " That 
about five years before, there were about 
thirty Indian congregations in the fouth- 
ern parts of the province of Maflachu- 
fetts-Bay/' The fame authori in his 
Hirtory of New-England, fays, " That 
in the iflands of Nantucket and Mar- 
tha's Vineyard there were 3000 aduk 
Indians, i6co of whom profeflcd the 

ehriftian 
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rbriftian religion." At prefent there tf 
but one Indian congregation in the whole 
Maflachufetts province. 

It may ferve to extend our know- 
ledge of difeafes, to remark, that epi- 
demics were often obferved to prevail 
among the Indians in Nantucket, with- 
out affecting the white people. 

(s) p. 57- 

It is faid, there are feldom lefs than 
20,000 Britifh fubjecls in France and Ita- 
ly ; one half of whom refide or travel 
in thofe countries upon the account of 
their health. The lofs to the Britifli na- 
tion of the money fpent in this manner 
is trifling, compared with the relaxation 
of national virtues, which is brought 
on by refiding too long among foreign- 
ers. 

(0 p. 57- 
Templeman computes, that Scotland 
contains 1,500,000 inhabitants; 100,000 
of whom, according to Mr. Fletcher, 
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are fupported at the public expence. 
The proportion of poor people is much 
grejrer in England — Ireland — France, 
and kaiy. 

(u) p. 58. 

In df fcribing the goodnefs of Providence 
in providing againft natural evils, we are 
too apt to forget that he has endowed 
man with reafonable zndfQc'ial qualities. To 
fuppofe that God has provided a natural 
remedy for all the artijicial difeafes, pro- 
duced by the vice and Hoth of mankind, 
would be as abfurd as to fuppofe, that the 
final caufe of difeafes \yas to afford fuf- 
tgnance to phyficians. 

(w) p. 60. 

For a particular account of the bene- 
ficial effects of commerce in civilizing 
mankind, fee Montefquieu's Spirit of 
Laws, book XX. chap. i. — And Dr. Ro- 
bertfon Hift. of Charles V. vol. I. note 
xxix. — Medicines are a mofl important 
link in this chain of commerce j hence 
we find, th^t they are generally except- 
ed 
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ed articles in thofe fufpenfions of trade, 
which are produced by war. 

(x) p. 60. 

Since the intercourfe of the white 
people with the Indians, they have ac- 
quired feveral of our artificial methods 
of curing difeafes , particularly the art 
of phlebotomy. What Indian remedies 
ever equalled the efficacy of bleeding — 
, and a blifter to the fide, for the cure of 
the pleurify ? 

(y) P-6i. 

When nature is banilhed from every 
thing, it is high time for priefts to enter 
into the temple of Lucina. When the 
female conftitution is fo enervated, that 
child-bearing becomes a work of art, the 
ofiice fhould be entrufted to perfons pof- 
feffed of more knowledge and intrepidi-^ 
ty, than generally fill to the fhare of 
midwives. In the enervated age of A- 
thens, a law was pafled which confined 
the pracliee of midwifery only to the 
men : it was, however, repealed, upon a 

wo- 
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woman's dying in childbirth, rather tliaa 
be delivered by ^ man-midwife. It ap- 
pears from the bills of mortality in Lon- 
don and Dublin, that about one in fe- 
venty of thofc women die in childbirth, 
who are in the hands of jnidwives ; but 
from the accounts of the lying-in hofpi- 
tals in thofe cities, which are under the 
care of man-midwives, only one in an 
hundred and forty periihes in childbirth. 

(z) p. 6i. 

There has been much common-place 
declamation againft the cuftom among 
the great, of not fuckling their children. 
Nurfes were common in Rome, in the 
declenfion of the empire ; — hence we find 
Cornelia, commended as a rare example 
of maternal virtue, as much for fuck- 
ling her fons, as for teaching them elo- 
quence. That nurfes were common in 
Egypt, is probable from the contraci 
which Pharoah's daughter made with 
the unknown mother of Mofes, to allow 
her wages for fuckling her own child. 
The fame degrees of civilization, require 
the fame cuftoms. A woman, whofe 

confli- 
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tonflitution has been enfeebled by tne 
fafliionable cuftoms of pregnancy, and 
whofe times for eating, flceping, &c. 
are conftantly interrupted by the calls 
of enervating pleafures, muft always af- 
ford milk of an Hnwholfome nature. It 
may truly be faid of a child doomed trt 
live on this aliment, that as foon as ie 
receives its 

— " breath. 



It fuc'ss in " the lurking principles of death.'* 

(a a) p. 6 I. 

Our diet fliould be either altogether 
natural or artificial. When the digeftive 
organs are relaxed by habits of indo- 
lence and intemperance, milk and vege- 
tables fhould be baniihed from our ta- 
bles. Our animal food fliould be pre- 
pared for digeftion, by a flight putre- 
faclion ; and large fideboards of wine, 
fpices, &c. fliould fupply the want of 
the natural tone and juices of the fto- 
mach, to enables us to digeft it. 

We 
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(bb)p. 6i. 

We repair ihe ravages of difeafes, by 
artificial hair — eyes — teeth — and even 
limbs. When we confider how great a 
proportion of beauty a fine complexion 
forms in a female face ; wherein confifts 
the impropriety of repairing the natural 
want of this complexion, by having re- 
courfe to art ? The tafte for beauty is 
univerfal ; and remains uncorrupted, af- 
ter the fimplicity and love of nature are 
baniflied from every thing elfe in fociety. 
— Our prejudices againft this cuftom, 
fliould be founded chiefly upon the mif- 
chief which the different paints, that 
have been applied to the face, have done 
to the conftitution. 

(c c) p. 62. 

1 SHALL beg leave, in this place, to 
tranfcribe a few fentences from Montef- 
quieu's Spirit of Laws, upon the fubjeft 
of hofpitais. 

" Au- 
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" AuRENGZEBE, Empcrorof Perfia, be- 
ing afked, Why he did not build hofpi- 
tals, faid, / will make my empire Jo rich^ 
that there Jhall be no need of hofpitah. He 
ought to have faid, I will begin by ren- 
dering my fubjefts rich, and then I will 
build hofpitals." 

" At Rome, the hofpitals place every 
one at his eafe, except thofe who labour 
— thofe who are induftrious — thofe who 
have lands, and thofe who are engaged 
in trade." 

" I HAVE obferved, that wealthy na- 
tions have need of hofpitals, becaufe for- 
tune fubjects them to a thoufand acci- 
dents ; but it is plain, that tranfient af- 
fiftances are better than perpetual foun- 
dations. The evil is momentary : it is 
necefl'ary, therefore, that the fuccour 
fliould be of the fame nature, and that 
it be applied to particular accidents." 
Spirit of Laws. Book XXIII. chap. 29. 
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(d d) p. 62. 

The firft regular practitioners of phy- 
lic in Rome, were women and flaves. 
The profeflion was confined to them 
above fix hundred years. The Romans 
during this period lived chiefly upon ve- 
getables, particularly upon pulse; and 
hence they were called, by their neigh- 
bours, PuLTiFAGi. They were likewife 
early inured to the healthy employments 
of war and hufbandry. Their difeafes, 
of courfe, were too few and fimple to 
render the cure of them an object of a 
liberal profeflion. When their difeafes 
became more numerous and complicated, 
their inveftigation and cure required the 
aids of philofophy. The profeflion from 
this time became liberal ; and maintained 
a rank with the other profeflions, which 
are founded upon the iraperfedion and 
depravity of human inflitutions. Phy- 
ficians are as necefliiry in the advanced 
ftages of fociety, as furgeons, although 
their ofGce is lefs ancient and certain. 
There are many artificial difeafes, in 

which 
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which they give certain relief; and even 
where their art fails, their prefcriptions 
are ftill neceffary, in order to fmooth 
the avenues of death. 

(e e) p. 62. 

Hospitals were intended originally 
to accommodate ftrangers, who might 
happen to meet with accidents : they 
are therefore neceffary in all large and 
commercial cities. Philadelphia claims 
the honor of being the firfl: and only ci- 
ty in America, that has founded an in- 
ftitution for that purpofe. The Pcnn- 
fylvania-Hofpital is as perfect as the wif- 
dom and benevolence of man can make 
it. The following account, drawn up 
by the judicious Mr. James Hutchinfon, 
the apothecary of the hofpital, of fome 
of the difeafes of the patients, who were 
admitted into it between February 24, 
1773 and the 24th of the fame month 
1774, may ferve to fhow the other ci- 
ties in America how far our example is 
worthy of their imitation. Out of 435 
patients, only thirty were admitted upon 
the account of accidents: 138 were af- 

flided 
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flifted with fevers ; in which are included, 
haemorrhages and dyfenteries : 152 were 
admitted with dropfies — fore legs — and 
the lues ; difeafes evidently brought on 
by debauchery. For the credit of our 
city, it is neceffary to add, that many 
of the lafl: number were ftrangers ; par- 
ticularly failors, who were allured to our 
iiofpital from all parts of the continent. 

It will not be foreign to our fubje£l 
to take notice in this place, that the air 
— diet, and attendance in hofpitals, ren- 
der them extremely improper in fevers ; 
hence we always find them attended 
with more malignity or obftinacy in fuch 
places, than in private houfes. The au- 
thor of the " Police of France" fays, that 
one-fifth of the patients die, who are 
fent to the Hotel Dieu ; and fuppofes, 
that one-third of the people who die in 
Paris every year, perifli in hofpitals. It 
muft be acknowledged however, that 
much of this mortality in the hofpitals 
in Paris, is occafioned by the patients 
being too much crouded together ; for 
in St- Thomas and St. Bartholomew's 
Jlofpitals in London, where the patients 

are 
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are lefs croudcd, apd better accommo* 
dated with nurfes— phyficians— diet, &c„ 
only one- thirteenth of them die. In the 
Penniylvania Hofpital the proportion is 
fomewhat lefs. The Roman Emperor 
Valentinian fupported fourteen phyfi- 
cians at the public expence, to take care 
of the poor, in the city ot Rome, at 
their own houfes. The fame practice has 
been fince adopted in many countries, 
with linguiar advantages to individuals 
and the community : the moft confider- 
able to the former, is the prefervation 
of an independance of fplrh ; which is al- 
ways laid afide after a patient has had 
his poverty expofed to public view in an 
hofpical. Nothing abridges a man more 
of his liberty, than a fenfe of his obli- 
gations to the public. It was probably 
to maintain a fpirit of freedom, fo eflen- 
tial tojuft fentiments and actions, that 
our Saviour enjoins us not to let our 
left-hand knov/ what our right-hand 
does, in our ads of charity : it is in 
other words, to command us, not to 
make a ilave of a fellow-creature. A 
German prince, whole extraordinary 

character 
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character has long fixed the attention of 
all Europe, has forbidden, from an affect- 
ed fympathy, the operation of amputa- 
tion to be performed upon the limbs of his 
foldiers, who are wounded in battle. The 
defign of this edicT: is to relieve the ftate 
from the burthen of fupporting a num- 
ber of ufelefs members. A virtuous man 
with but one limb, never burdened any 
fociety. A maimed but induftrious fol- 
dier, might be employed in an hundred 
ways, whereby he might fupport himfelf 
and ferve the public. But what advan- 
tage does fociety derive from creatures, 
whofe difeafes have been brought on by 
intemperance ; particularly in drinking 
fpirituous liquors ? How rarely do we 
fee poor men reformed from this vice ! 
Does not the length of time, which is 
receffary to cure their difeafes, encreafe 
their habits of idlenefs ? Do not thele 
people infeft the healthy and the virtu- 
ous, with their difeafes and vices ? Are 
they not, therefore^ to be looked upon 
as rotten limbs in the political body ^ — 
Humanity may plead in their favor, 
for they are ftill men ; but does not fo- 
ciety 
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ciety fufFer by the prolongation of their 
lives ? 



(f f ) p. 63. 

Moist climates may encreafe, but we 
have no reafon to believe that they dif- 
pofe to confumptions. In proportion as 
we become enervated, we may expect 
this diforder from accidents, which for- 
merly were attended with no danger. 
There are many facls which fhow the in- 
feciious nature of confumptions. In Por- 
tugal the cloaths, bed. Sec. of people, 
who have died of confumptions, are de- 
ftroyed. The Italians aft as if they be- 
lieved the infeftion could be retained and 
communicated like the Jewilh leprofy, by 
the walls of their houfes : — hence a 
houfe, in which a confumptive patient 
has died, often remains uninhabited for 
a twelvemonth. This diforder has not 
yet acquired fuch a degree of malignity 
among us ; but we have many proofs in 
this city of its being communicated by 
the breath. 



Im 
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(gg) p- 63. 

In fpeaking of the caufes of the in- 
creafe of artificial difeafes in Philadel- 
phia, it may not be improper to mention, 
that there is probably more y??/^ meat 
eaten in this city, than in any two cities of 
the fame fize in the whole world. It is 
not becaufe our markets do not abound 
with a plentiful, variety of whollome fifh 
and vegetables. 

(h h) p. 64. 

The principal employments of the 
Jews, like thofe of the Romans in their 
limple ages, confided in war and huf- 
bandry. Their diet was plain, confiding 
chiefly of vegetables. Their only reme- 
dies were plallers and ointments ; which 
were calculated for thofe difeafes which 
are produced by accidents. In propor- 
tion as they receded from their fimple 
cuftoms, we find artificial difeafes pre- 
vail among them. The leprofy made its 
appearance in their journey through the 
wildcrnefs. King Afa's pains in his feet, 

were 
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were probably brought on by a fit df 
the gout. Saul and Nebuchadnezzar 
were afflidsd with a melancholy. In the 
time of our Saviour, we find an account 
of all thofe difeafes in judea, which mark 
the declenfion of a people; fuch as, the 
palfy — epilepfy — mania — blind nefs—hs- 
morrhagia uteiina, &c. It is unneceflary 
to fuppofe, that they were let loofe at 
this juncture, on purpofe to give our Sa- 
viour an opportunity of making them 
the chief fubjecl of his miracles. They 
had been produced from natural caufes, 
by the gradual depravity of their man- 
ners. It is remarkable, tliat our Saviour 
chofe thofe artificial dileafes for the fub- 
ject of his miracles, in preference to na- 
tural difeafes. The efforts of nature, and 
the operation of medicines, are too flow 
and Uncertain in thefe cafes to detract in 
the leaft from the validity of the miracle. 
He cured Peter's mother-in-law, it is trucj 
of a fever ; but to fliow that the cure 
was miraculous, the facred hiflorian adds, 
(contrary to what is common after a fe- 
ver) that " fhe arofe i?nmediately, and mi- 
niftred unto them.'' Dr. Mead's attempt 
to account for thefe cures from natural 
O caufes 
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caufes, is as foreign from the ingenuity 
of infidelity, as it is from the fpirit of 
true philofophy. 

(i i) p. 64. 

In the eity of Bergen, which confifls 
of go,ooo inhabitants, there is but one 
phyfician ; who is fupported at the ex- 
pence of the public. — Pontoppidan's 
Natural Hift. of Norway. 

(k k) p. 66. 

Longevity, perhaps, depends lefs 
upon climate, than upon the practice 
of fimple cuftoms ; hence we find the 
longeft lived people in thofe countries 
where temperance and induftry are prac- 
tifed in the greatefl: perfection. 

It has been urged againft the middle 
and northern colonies of America, that 
there are fewer old people to be found 
in them, than in feveral of the European, 
countries. This has been attributed to 
the weaknefs of our ftamina; which ap- 
pears chiefly in the premature decay of 

our 
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our TEETH. In order to confute this 
opinion, it will not be foreign to our 
purpofe to enquire into the caufe of this 
diforder, and to fhow that it is no proof 
of the weaknefs of our ftamina. i. Bad 
teeth are obferved in all middle lati- 
tudes, which are fubjeft to alternate 
heats and colds. The inhabitants of Nor- 
vray and Ruffia are as remarkable for 
their found teeth, as the inhabitants of 
Africa. 2 . The teeth are provided with ^ 
nerves and blood-veflels ; and hence they 
are fubje<5t to inflammation, in commou 
with other parts of the body ; and in a 
more efpecial manner, from the alternate 
application of hot and cold liquors to 
them ; and from the praftice of fleeping 
with our heads uncovered in the winter 
feafon, while, at the fame time, every 0- 
ther part of the body is involved in a bath 
of warm perfpiration. 3. The pain and 
inflammation of the teeth generally pre- 
cede their decay. The pain is foon fuc- 
ceeded by the ordinary termination of 
inflammation in a bone, that is by a 
caries. The carious teeth are after- 
wards more expofed to inflammation ; 
which generally extends itfelf to the 

foun4 
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found teeth which adjoin them. 4. The 
tooth-acb happens in the period, and 
feafons of inflammatory diforders. 5. 
We obfcrvc tho,fe people, who are moll 
fubjedt to inflammatory difeafes, to be 
moft afilided with the tooth-ach : hence 
v;e find more bad teeth in the country, 
than in our cities. From thefe facls wc 
infer, that the decay of the teeth in the 
Americans, is not occafioned by the pe- 
culiar weaknefs of their flamina. It does 
not come on in the decline, but in the 
niofl: robufl: period of life. It can prove 
the means of fhortening life, only by 
rendering the maftication of our food lefs 
complete. The Europeans, who pafs the 
feafon for inflammatory difeafes in this 
country, are as fubjeft to the tooth-acji 
as the Americans. They alone are not 
|"ubjcA to it, who arrive here beyond the 
thirtieth or thirty -fixth year of their lives. 

We may learn from what has been 
advanced, that fugar — fait — lea — animal 
food, and fpirituous liquors, which have, 
all in their turns, been accufcd of rot- 
ting the teeth, acl: only by weakening 
the fyftem ; and thus rendeiing it more 

liable 



liable to thofe partial colds or inflamma- 
tions, which precede the decay of the 
teeth. 

It muft be allowed, that the teeth 
fometimes decay without being accom- 
panied with any pain. This muft be at- 
tributed to a fcrophub : — a difeafe not 
unknown to the bones in other p;^rts of 
the body. 

I CANNOT difmifs this fubject, with- 
out fuggePiing an hint for preventing 
the teeth from decaying. The Indians, 
even in the middle latitudes of North- 
America, while they live agreeable to na- 
ture, are never troubled with the leaft 
diforder in their teeth ; but become fub- 
ject to the tooth- ach as foon as they ac- 
commodate themfelves to our modes of 
life. It is in vain to attempt to harden 
ouifeh es againft the acHon of the cold, 
while we continue enflaved to fo many 
enfeebling cufloms. This is the reafon 
why the cold bath has often been ufrd 
for many years to the head, without 
having any effect in preventing the de- 
cay of the teeth. Inftead of this ; would 
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it not be" a better practice, to afford the 
head the fame fecurity from the action of 
of the cold, which we give to the other 
parts of the body ? It is a fafliion among 
both fexes in France, to fleep in large 
WOOLLEN CAPS. I hopc I do not attrir 
tribute too much to thefe, when I add, 
that the French people owe~ their fine 
teeth entirely to them. 

It has been fald further againfl: the 
ftate of longevity in America, that the 
Europeans, who fettle among us, gene- 
rally arrive to a greater age than the A- 
mcricans. This is not occafioned fo much 
by a peculiar firmnefs in their ftamina, 
as by an encreafe of vigor, which the 
conftitution acquires by a change of cli- 
mate. A Frenchman (caeteris paribus) 
outlives an Englifhman in his own coun- 
try. An Hollander prolongs his life by 
removing to the Cape of Good Hope. A 
Portuguefe gains fifteen or twenty years, 
by removing to Brazil. And there are 
good reafons to believe, that a North- 
American would derive the fame advan- 
tages, in point of health and longevity, 
by removing to Europe, which an Euf 

ropeai^ 



i-opean derives from coming to this 
Country. 

From a calculation made by an inge- 
nious foreigner, it appears, that a greater 
proportion of old people are to be found 
in Connedicut, than in any colony in 
America. This colony contains 180,000 
inhabitants. They have no public hof- 
pitals or poor houfes ; nor is a beggar 
to be fee n among them : there cannot be 
more ftriking proofs than thefe facts, of 
the fimplicity of their manners. 

It was by the operation of natural 
caufes, that the divine prediction was 
accompliflied, which reduced the ages 
of the children of Ifrael fb much in the 
wildernefs, that out of 21,200 none of 
them were above fixty years of age, ex- 
cept Mofes-^Caleb and Jofliua, who had 
not conformed to the enervating vices 
of the heathen, among whom they had 
fojourned. 

The decay of the faculties of the mind 
in old people, is generally produced by 

fome 
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fome adventitious caufes, not necefTarily 
conneded with civilization. "We find no 
account of the amentia fenilis, or fecond 
childhood among the Jews. Mofes read 
Without fpeftacles, when he was 120 
years of age ; and the inimitable fbng 
he compofcd a little before his death 
ihows, that the hiftorian fpoke the truth 
when he faid, that his " natural force: 
was not abated." 

(11) p. 66. 

Parturition, in the fimple ages of 
all countries, is performed by nature. 
The Ifraelitifii women were delivered 
even without the help of the Egyptian 
midwives. We read of but one woman 
who died in childbirth in the whole hif- 
tory of the Jews ; and her death was 
probably brought on by the fatigue of 
her journey in travelling from Bethel to 
Ephrath. Dr. Bancroft fays, that child- 
bearing is attended with fo little pain in 
Guiana, that the women feem to be ex- 
empted from the curfe inflicted upon 
Eve. Thefe eafy births are not confined 

to 



to warm climates. They are equally fate 
and eafy ia Norway and Iceland, accord^ 
ing to Pontoppidan's and Anderfon's 
natural hiftories of thofe countries. 

(m m) p. 66. 

Civilized nations have, in the end, 
always conquered favages as much by 
their ability to bear hardfhips, as by 
their fuperior military fkill. Soldiers are 
not to be chofen indifcriminately. The 
greatefl; generals have looked upon found 
conftitutions to be as eiTential to fol- 
diers, as bravery or military difcipline. 
Count Saxe refufed foldiers born and 
bred in large cities ; and fought for fuch 
only as were bred in mountainous coun- 
tries. The king of Pruffia calls young 
foldiers only to the dangers and honors 
of the field in his elegant poem, Sur 
I'Art de la Guerre, Chant. I. Old fol- 
diers generally lofe the advantages of 
their veteranifm, by their habits of idle- 
nefs and debauchery. An able general, 
and experienced officers, will always fup- 
ply the defect of age in young foldiers. 

P Before 
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(n n) p. 67. 

Before we compare the ftate of mor* 
tality of favages, with the bills of mor- 
tality among civilized nations, we fhall 
premife, that fruitfulnefs in either fex, 
is not exchanged for the fimple cuftoms 
of civilization. Civilized, have always 
been more populous than favage nations. 
The fruitfulnefs of the Jews, although 
the confequence of a divine promife, 
was produced by the operation of natu- 
ral caufes, which produce the fame ef- 
feds in all countries. Let the unfruitful 
pair retire for a while from the purfuits 
and pleafures of a city life : let them vi- 
fit the cottage of the peafant, or walk 
along fhores inhabited by fiflxermen, and 
they will find that ftimulating food— ^ 
wine — fpices — phylic — voyages to fesy 
and journies to Bath — Spaw — Black- 
Point, &c. are not the proper remedies 
for barrennefs ; but that they are to be 
found only in simple diet and con- 
stant LABOR. 

We 
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We have no way of afcertaining the 
proportion of thofe who die yearly 
among the Indians ; but we may prefume 
it to be confiderable, when we reflect on 
the mortality they are expofed to from 
accidents — hunger, and fevers. The ef- 
fects of thefe are mitigated, or entirely 
prevented by civilization. Dr. Price 
computes, that from one nineteeenth or 
one twentieth to one twenty-third or 
one twenty-fourth perifli yearly in large 
towns — from one twenty-third to one 
twenty-eighth in modetate towns, and 
from one thirtieth or one thirty-fifth to 
one fiftieth or one fixtieth in country 
places. The bill of mortality in Bofton 
amounted laft year to 533 — which is 
about one thirty-fourth of the number of 
inhabitants (faid to be 18,000) contained 
in that town. The city of Philadelphia 
buried laft year near 1400 : out of thefe 
360 were buried in the Strangers Grave 
Yard J the chief of whom were ftrangers 
from Britain, Ireland, and Germany: 
they died of fevers contrafted on their 
paffage, or foon after their arrival in 
the city. Many ftrangers, likewife, from 
the Weft-Indies and the fouthern colo- 
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nles, were buried In the church-yards 
belonging to the diiFerent denominations 
of Chriftians. The fmallpox (which 
fhould not be numbered in the ftationary 
difeafes of a country) contributed a good 
deal tp Ayell the l^ft year's bill of mor- 
tality. One-fourth of all who died in 
Chrift's and St. Peter's ^ariflies, and in 
the Scots Prefbyterian congregation, 
periflied with that difordcr. Thefe cir- 
cumftances, joined with our uncertainty 
of the exacT; number of inhabitants, ren- 
der It Impoffible, as yet, to afcertain the 
proportion who die yearly In Philadel- 
phia. 

I HAVE already hinted at the means of 
reftralnlng the artificial difeafes of our city : 
I Hiall conclude, by fuggefting a few hints 
for reflraining our natural difeafes. A 
large fhare of thefe, are compofed of th? 
intermitting — remitting • — bilious and 
nervous fevers, which prevail chiefly in 
the months of Augufi, September, and 
October. Under the head of thefe fevers^ 
we include the vomiting and purging 
of children. It comes on at the fame fea- 
ibn, is attended with the feme fymptoms,, 

and 
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and yields to the fame method of cure. 
Thefc fads are fufficient to fliow, that it 
is not a cholera morbus, nor produced 
by teething or worms. 

Diseases are generated in onefeafon, 
and produced in another. To prevent 
this dyfenteric fever fo fatal to children, 
they fhould be fent into the country 
abqut the beginning of June, where they 
fhould ftay till the middle of Auguft, 
or beginning of September. Their diet, 
during the lickly months, fhould be more 
generous than is confiftent with the com- 
mon rules laid down in our fyftems of 
education. It is worthy of notice, that 
the children of opulent families, who 
are provided with country feats,' and 
who indulge their children with fipping 
the remains of a glafs of found wine 
now and then after dinner, are in fome 
meafure exempted from this diforder. 

The intermitting fever prevails chiefly 
in the fuburbs. To guard againft this, 
fires fhould be made in the common fit- 
ting rooms ; and great care taken to 
avoid the night air. 

It 
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It were to be wiflied, that ftrangers 
would embark for this part of America 
earlier in the year, fo that they might 
arrive here in the Spring, or beginning 
of Summer. It has been remarked, that 
a crew, who have been healthy during 
the greateft part of their paflage, often 
become fickly when they come upon our 
coaft, or foon after they arrive in the ci- 
ty. This is probably occafioned by their 
being expofed to exhalations from the 
land. To avoid thefe, it would be pro- 
per to oblige the paffengers to fhun the 
night-air ; and, at the fame time, to im- 
pregnate the hold and deck of the fhip 
vith the vapor of vinegar, as alfo with 
brimftone — gunpowder — and the other 
fubftances commonly ufed to correct a 
morbid atnaofphere. 
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